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Foreword 


1 his book is dedicated to the memory ot 
our late colleague, Dr Umberto Menini, 
who served FAO for 26 years and was the 
C'hief ot the Seed and Plant (lenetic 
Resources Service from 1992 until 2001. 

'Hie fact that FAO has undertaken to publish 
a book of this nature is a reflection not only 
of Umberto Menini’s lilelong passion for the 
olive plant, but also trf his profound 
understanding ot the role of agricultural 
crops in human culture. This is the final 
chapter in a long series ot studies on olive 
cultivation promoted by Dr .Menini during 
his career with FAO. His vision and his 
efforts were instrumental in developing 
face’s programme to transfer knowledge and 
expertise from the Mediterranean region to 
the service of olive cultis ation development 
in other parts of the world. Indeed, among 
the countries that were assisted in the 
development of olive cultivation were China. 
Pakistan, India, Peru. Nepal, Yemen and 
Iran. At the same time, serving the countries 
of the Mediterranean region where olive 
growing represents a long-lived agricultural 
tradition, FAO has acted as a promoter and 
facilitator of information exchange through 
its support to cooperative projects and 
networks addressing the multiplicity of issues 
that shape triive sector modernization 
strategies, from genetic variability' to olive 
processing technologies. 

This review' book is intended lor scholars and 
technicians, but also for the ctilturally curious. 
1 he authors principally draw out points of 
convergence from the w'ealth of existing 
scientific literature dealing with the systematic 
classification of the cultivated olive tree, Ole<i 
europata L. After comparing theories about 
the genetic origins and diversity of the 


cultisated olive, they have gone on to review 
not only historical literature and 
documentation but also religious and esoteric 
texts in order to trace tbe mtiltiple lines of 
humanity's a.s.sociation with this plant and its 
products - from pre-historical times, through 
the ckissical period, and up to the present day. 

I he classic perennial crop of poorer terrains 
in the Mediterranean region, the olive has 
long been one of the cornerstones of 
subsistence for the rural poor. Now, 
however, the emerging appeal of its products 
to the rich is kindling renewed hope of 
better livelihoods tor the producers. In just 
the last ten years, world olive oil 
consumption has increased by percent. 
While much of this growth has occurred in 
traditional olive growing countries of the 
Mediterranean region, extra-virgin olive oil 
has also won worldwide recognition as a 
speciality food product tor which increasing 
sales - both domestic and export - have 
made it a textbook ca.se in adding value to 
primary products. 

Olive groves have been beautift'ing and 
stabilizing the Mediterranean rural land.scape 
for thousands ot years and the pre.sence, a.s 
documented in this book, ot numerous 
monumental olive trees that have survived 
for centuries, even millennia, are a living 
testimony to the importance ot this plant in 
the past, present, and futtire ot humankind. 

1 hope that this book will be an inspiration 
to all those interested in olives, in the 
Mediterranean and beyond. 

1,<K^' O. r resco 
Assista^^|M|b(f>r-( ieneral 
.Agriculm reDtarartment 
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Prehice 


Fogcihcr with the Hg and date, the olive 
tree ( Olea europaea L.) is a plant of the 
ancient world. Indeed, these species 
constitute the oldest group of fruit trees in 
the Mediterranean area (Zohary and 
Spiegel-Roy, 1975). I'he olive was one of 
the first species to he cultivated and, even 
during the Bronze Age, it represented 
economic wealth for many Mediterranean 
stscicties. This fact can most probably be 
attributed to the ea.se with svhich the species 
can be propagated ascxually, by cuttings: in 
fact, the first cultivators of the plant did not 
have any knowledge of sophisticated 
propagation techniques such as grafting 
(Zoharv’ and Hopf, 1994). 

Hie cultivation of the olive tree dates back 
to before 3500 BC. Signs of olive- 
cultivation (i.e., well-preser\ed carbonized 
olive stones and charred olive wood; 

(Zohary and Spiegel-Roy, 1975) appear in 
Chalcolithic Palestine about 3700-.5500 BC. 
The plant was first mentioned in a 
description of the oasis of Cliove Ammone 
(Patac et ill., 1954). Historically, the olive- 
tree and its principal product, oil, h;ive 
acquired .some rather unique- comuitations: 
in fact, they represented the- most evident 
examples of eclectic symbolism among 
tradititm, culture and myth. 

.\ number of authors (Caruso, 1883; Pecori, 
1889; Francolini, 1923; Melis, 1948; 
Chazetng-Gilling, 1994) have emphasized 
various aspects of the culture- and history of 
the- olive- tree, but a .systematic treatment ot 
the subject h;is been only partially achieved. 
We- therelore considered it appropriate- to 
prepare- a compendium on the subject, to 
include- whatever relevant material has been 
published on the- cultural b.ickground of the- 


olive- during the- last one hunelred years. At 
the- .same- time, we have included a series of 
brief syntheses ot its botanical classification 
and some- associated histtirical aspects, so as 
to emphasize the- important developments 
which have- resulted from the- cultivation ot 
this plant. We have also gathered 
information ot an historical nature- on the 
origins and geographical diffusion ot the 
olive tree and linked these- with its influence- 
on the- civilisations that have develope-d in 
the- .Mediterranean area. We have- therefore 
attempted to introduce some order into this 
vast and sometimes confusing field ot study. 

Giorgio Bartolini 
Rattaella Petruccelli 
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The- olive has Lontribuied to ihc 
dcvclopmcm ot all the cultures in the 
Mediterranean Basin. Man has learnt to 
utilize every part of the plant: the foliage for 
animal feed, the fruit for table oil and 
lighting, the wood for fuel. The plant has 
been embraced by legends (such as that of 
the founding of Athens) and enshrined in 
the symbology of major religions - Judaism, 
(ihristianity and Islam. 

loday the olive is grown in areas with a 
•Mediterranean climate and is, in many 
cases, of interest in countries that do not 
have strong economies and whose scientific 
activitv’ and influence is thus limited. As a 
result, despite the fact that the plant has 
been the object of studies over millennia, 
there are still many aspects of its 
development that have not been sufficiently 
explored, and these include the distribution 
of the species and its taxonomy. We 
therefore considered it very important to 
undertake a focused review of such topics in 
order to provide a foundation for those who 
may wish to contribute further to the 
generation of knowledge about this plant. 

lo set out, as we have done, to enhance the 
development possibilities ot such an ancient 
plant, and one which is so often 
characteristic ot poorer countries, should 
not be seen as an anachronistic, or an 
economically inappropriate, gesture. On the 
contrarv', the challenge today is to increase 
our understanding ot those characteri.stics of 
the olive plant which now are no longer 
secondarv, and in this regard we mas- 
underline: 

- the pharmacological properties (e.g. 
antioxidants, tocopherols and \'itamin 


E, etc.) ot olive oil and foliar extracts; 

- the olive plant’s adaptability to 
environmental stre.ss occurring in 
marginal areas (tolerance to water stress - 
needing only SOO mm ot annual 
precipitation, salt tolerance - enabling 
the use of brackish water, thermal 
resilience - tolerating temperatures from 
-15 to +55 degrees C); 

- the plant’s capacitv' to provide protection 
against .soil erosion, and particularly for 
impeding sand movement in desert 
fringe areas. 

fhe above a.spects, combined, constitute a 
potential resource for the improvement of 
the stKio-economic condition of many 
peoples living in marginal areas. Its 
sustainable utilization could enable these 
peoples to enjoy improved livelihoods, thus 
also reducing the pressure of rural migration 
on adjacent regions and in urban centres. 

U.C'i. Menini 
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Chapter I 

Botanical classification 


The scientific name of the olive is Oka 
europaea I.. I he generic epithet Oka links it 
with the l^tin name which refers to the olive 
tree. The specific name, eumpaea, w;is 
proposed by Linnaeus (1764), indicating that 
the olive tree is of European origin and is a 
ts pical plant of the Mediterranean area (Sc-s’eral 
Authors, 1882; Percy and Newberrs', 1937). 

The family Okacene takes its name from Oka 
europaea 1... Ets’mologically speaking, the 
generic name may have been derived from the 
Ga-ek word eLiion (oil), that is “a plant that 
prtxiucc-s oil" (Benigni et al„ 1962). 

Oka nimpaea L. is the only species in the Oka 
genus that can be found in the .Mediterranean 
area (Zohars’, Hopf, 1994). In fact, when the 
boundaries of this zone are defined, one is 
referring to both the natural and/or artificial 
areas of diffusion of this species which can 
adapt well to the upiail Mediterranean climate 
(Hrude, 1884). This climate is characterized by 
winter rains, a shon-lived cold season, 
occasional frosts and a drs' summer period. 

1 he tree is characterized by whole, oblong or 
elliptical coriaceous leaves which are 
generally lanceolate, and grtrw bilaterally at 


the same level on the stem. They are grey- 
green in colour on the upper part of rhe leaf 
and silvers’ on the lower part of the blade. 
The flowers are small, whitish and are found 
in an axillary position; the fruit is a 
succulent drupe of varying dimensions. 

Oleaceae; order and family classification 

The family Okaceae belongs to the 
Maguoliophyta division. This is the sole family 
in the order Okaks {Ligustraksl that belongs to 
the l4icots’ledones ss-mpetalae which, in turn, 
is subdivided into the subfamilies of 
Jtisminoiekae and Okoideae (V.nf,\cr, 1964). 
V'arious other authors consider the famih’ to be 
rather heterogenexms. It his alsr) been included 
in the order Cetitiaiiaks (Stebbins, 1974), even 
if it his bex-n iscribcxl an anomalous 
embrs’ological structure. According to sc’s'eral 
authors (Engler, 1964; Dahlgren, 1980; 
Takhtajan, 1980), it belongs to a unique order, 
Okaks, which is close to the order (kuhanaks. 
furnaye and l.awalrcx (in; Cronquist, 1981) 
proposed isstK'iating it with the order 
l.igustraks, while Oonquist (1981) includcxl it 
in the order ScrophuLtriaks). 


Taxonomy of the olive (Cronquist, 1981) 


Class 

Magnoliopsida 

Subclass \'I 

AsteriJae 

Order 6 

ScrophuLtriaks 

Family 

Okaceae 

Subfamily 

Okoiekae 

IHbc 

Okeae 

Cienus 

Oka 1.. 

Species 

Oka europaea 1,. 

Subspecies 

Oka europaea 1.. subsp. sativa Holfm. ct Link (» O.europaea L. subsp. europaea). 
Oka europaea 1.. subsp. okaster Hotfni. ct link (» O.europaea L. subsp. sykestris Miller) 
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Classification and origin of OIca curopaca 1.. 


Earlier classificatiom of Oleaceae 

The first studies on the systematic 
arrangement of the family were carried out 
by De Candolle (1884), who proposed a 
subdivision into 4 tribes, Chionantheae and 
Oleeae (with succulent fruits), Fraxineae and 
Syringeae (with dr>’ fruits). This 
classification was followed by many others: 
among the.se is Flahaults (1886). He 
subdivided the family into 3 tribes: 
Jasmineae, Salvadoreae and Oleeae, the latter 
into 3 sub-tribes (Fraxineae, O/e/V/rae and 


Syringineae). This classification is the one 
most used in treatises on olive growing. 

In Knoblauch’s cytogenetic studies (1891), 
the family was divided into 2 tribes: 
Jasmineae (5 sub-tribes, Jasrninineae, 
Fontanesineae, Forsythineae, Schereberineae 
and Myxopyrineae), and Oleeae (3 sub-tribes, 
Fraxineae, Oleinae, Syringineae). ,Several 
Authors (1981) divided the family into 2 
subfamilies, i.e., Oleoieieae (2 tribes, Fraxineae 
and Oleeae) and Jasminoideae (5 tribes, 
Jasmineae, Forsythieae, Fontanesieae, 
Myxopyreae and Scherebereae). 


Tribes, sub-tribes 

and sub-families of Oleaceae 


Dc ( jndollc (1884) 

Fl.ih.uilt's (1886) 

Knoblauch (18'J1) 

Several Authors (1981) 

Tribes 

Tribes .Subtribes 

Tribes — Subtribes 

Subfamilies — Iribcs 

Chionantheae 

Jasmineae 

Jasmineae 

j.asminineae 

Fontanesineae 

Forsythineae 

Schereberineae 

iMs-xopyrineae 

Oleoieieae 

Fraxineae 

(Oleeae 

Oleeae 

Salvadoreae 

Oleeae 

Fraxineae 

Oleineae 

Syringineae 

Jiisminoieieae 

jasmineae 

Forsythieae 

Fontanesieae 

Mvxopsreae 

Scherebereae 

FnLxineae 

Oleeae 




Fraxineae 

Cfleincae 

Syringineae 



Syringeae 


Iwent)' genera in Flabault's (1886) and 
Knoblauch’s (1891), 10 in Bailey’s (1964) 

4 classifications: twenty-one in De Candolle’s 


(1883), De Grully and Viala’s (1886) and 
F.ngler’s (1964) have been ascribed to the 
Oleaceae family (Tables I and 2). 
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Botatiicdl ilassi/icdtion 


Recent cLtssifiattions of Oleacene 

Further studies on the systematic 
organization of the Oleaceac tamily were 
subsequently carried out by many 
scientists (Lingelsheim. 1920; Fiori, 1923- 
1929; Faylor, 1945; Johnson, 1957; Arlan, 
1966; Heywood, 1978; Cironquist. 1981; 
Pignatti, 1982), Finally, Cireuter ei <il. 
(1989) proposed a more up-to-date 
classification, particularly for those plants 
found in the Mediterranean basin (Table 
3). This is .sometimes referred to as the 
"Med-list". 

I he more recent classifications within the 
family have res ised nearly all the first 
models which, at first glance, may have 
been considered to be quite similar, 1 his 
situation was probably due to the limited 
economic importance of the family: in fact, 
only the genera Fraxinns L. and Olai 1.. are 
of any economic-agricultural interest. 

Several authors have suggested that the 
family is made up of more than 30 genera. 
Between 500 to 600 species are estimated to 
be distributed throughout the temperate and 
tropical regions (Cronquist, 1981: Rugini 
and Fedeli. 1990). Fhese genera include 
ornamental plants .as well as those of 
agricultural interest. The most important of 
these are C.hwmmthus 1... Fonutnesut LibilL, 
Forsythin Vahl.. Friixinus 1... Jasminum L.. 
Ligustrnm L., Linocieni Sw., Noronhin 
Stadtman., Olea l„, Osnuwthus Lour., 
I’ltillyreii L. and Syriiigii L., to which most of 
the species in the family belong (Fngler, 
1964: Vernon & Hes-wood, 1982). Table 4 
summarizes all the genera a.scribed to the 
family as reported by all the above- 
mentioned authors. 


In 1972, liitin et itl. reported that there 
were 5 genera of 0/erfce</e among the wild- 
growing Italian flora: Fmxinns Jdsminion 
1... Ugustnim 1 ., Oldi 1.. and Fhillyrea I... 
Other authors (Fiori, 1923-1929: Zangheri, 
1976; Pignatti, 1982) have claimed that 
there are 8 genera: Foiimnesiti l abill., 
Forsytitiii I.., Fnixiiiiis \... Jtimiinnm 1... 
Ligustrnm 1 .. Olcii I.., Fhillyrcii 1.. and 
Syringa I ... 

Many plants in the family have medicinal 
properties including Oteu curnpaeu 1„, 
C.hinimnthus rirgiiiitimi 1... Syringa riilgaris 
1„. Fraxinus orniis 1„, Fraxinus excelsior 1.. 
and Phillyrea angiisli/olia 1„ Fhese plants 
occur in various forms: shrubby 
{Ligustrnm 1... Syringa 1..K lianose 
{^lasminnm 1..) or predominantly arboreal 
(Fraxinus 1.., Olea 1..). 

Chromosome morphology 

I he haploid chromosome number (n) for 
the different genera was reported in a 
cyto-taxonomic study on the Oleiiccae 
family by laylor (1945). .According to this 
study, n = 1 1 in Mcnoilora Humb. et 
Bonpl.; 11=13 in Fontanesia l.abill and 
Jasminum 1 .: n = 14 in Forsythia F. and n 
= 23 in Chionanthus 1... Fraxinus 1... 
Forestiera Poir., Ligustrnm 1... Olea 1.., 
Osmanthus l our.. Phillyrea 1 .. and Syringa 
L.. .Sax and Abbe (1932) and laylor 
(1945) concluded that the group which is 
characterized by n = 23 was rather 
homogeneous, and the morphology of the 
chromosomes was similar to or identical 
with the species belonging to the different 
genera. Fhese genera were also shown to 
be phylogenetically related to each other 
(.Maekawa. 1962). 
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Classification anti oripn of OIca curopaca I.. 


Classification of the genus Olea L. 

Included in this genus are species of 
es'ergreen trees and bushes that arc found in 
the warmest zones of Europe, most of 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand (Fiori, 
1923-1929; Verdoom, 1956; Fmgler, 1964; 
Cronquist, 1981; Zohary and Hopf, 1994). 

The first published authors on the subject 
(Dc Candolle, 1884; Knoblauch, 1891) 
worked on the classification of the genus 
(’Fables 5 and 6). Both authors subdivided 
the genus into two sections. Ciferri (1942) 
found that the Olea genus was distributed 
over three geographic areas (Afro- 
Mediterranean area, Indochina-Malaysia, 
Natal-Madagascar) (Table 7). 

Ciferri (1950) stated that, from a geographical 
point of view, where the Mediterranean is the 
fixc’d point, the Olea genus may be divided 
into two seaors; the c-astern one, which is 
characterized by an ancestral form that has 
small drupc-s, and the other which deseloped 
further to the west and has large drupes. 

Following the Index Kewensis ( 1 895- 1 990), 
Table 8 summarizes the species of the genus 
Olea that have been described throughout 
the world. Ciferri (1942) and Caruso 
(1883) had distributed them in geographic 
terms (Tables 7 and 9). 

Pollen morphology 

Nilson (1988) examined the pollen 
morphology of 1 7 species representative of 
the genus Olea. According to the author, the 
specimens examined could be grouped into 
3 arbitrary groups with reference to the 
maximum size of the lumina. 


- Group 1 (lumina < 1 mm): O.brachiata 
(Lour.) Merr., O.dentata Wall., 
O.oblanceoLita Craib., O.polygama 
Wight., O.rosM Craib. and O.welwitschii 
Knobl.. 

- Group 2 (lumina 1.5-2 mm): O.africana 
Miller (Hughes 269), O.capensis I., 
subsp.eweri'/ttf Verd., O.cuspidata Wall. 
(Carter 292), O.deausata Kiew, 

O.europaea L. var. cerasiformis Webb, et 
Bert., O.europaea 1.. var. saliva Ixhr. 
(Mc-yers, Dinsmore B4008), O.hocbstetteri 
Baker, and O.panimLua R.Br.. 

- Group 3 (lumina > 2 mm): O.africami 
Miller (Ash 404), O.ots/i/dlrrtf Wall.p.p., 
O.europaea L„ O.europaea L. var. 
maderensis Lowe, O.europaea L. var. saliva 
Ix-br. (Newberry 13), O.europaea L. var. 
sylveslris Miller, O.kilimandscharica Knobl. 
and O.laperrini Batt. et Frab.. 

Forms and synonyms udlhin ibe genus Olea 

A critical analysis was recently made of the 
forms known to belong to the Olea genus. 
Using comparative analvses of the morpho- 
biometrical characteristics and the synonymity 
reponed in the literature, the forms, cycles and 
hcterotypical synonyms of the species of the 
genus found in Africa (Mazzolani and 
Altamura Betti, 1978, 1979, 1980, 1981), 

Asia (Altamura ei al., 1987) and Oceania 
(Altamura el aL 1985) were defined. In 
particular, Mazzolani and Altamura Betti, 
(1978, 1979, 1980, 1981), definc-d two “qdes 
of forms" which rotate around two species: 
O.chrysopbylla lam. and O.capensis I.. These 
are considered archetypes or aggregate species 
(Davis and Heywtxxl, 1963) and occur 
predominantly on the African continent 
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Hottviu'iil t-Lissi/ifiirwn 


althougli thc\' arc iKcasionall)' tound in some 
regions of Asia. Considerable nioqrhologicii] 
homogeneit)’ Wiis found among the forms 
examined. I he difterenees oh,ser\ed were 
.tscribed to the environmental variations which 
exist in such a vast territor)’ that incor(xtrates 
two continents. According to Davis and 
Hes'wtxxJ (1%.3), this can be said to 
demonstrate the existence of “cycles of form.s". 

Species related to O.chrysophylla Lam. 

O.africana Miller 
O.asiatica Desf. 

O.aucheri Ehrcnd. 

O.chrysophylla Lam. 

O.chrysophylla Lam. vir.athula Chev. 
O.chrysophylla 1 jm. w.auchcri Chev. 
O.chrysoptrylla Ijm. m./errughiea Chev. 
O.chrysophylla Lam. vu.madcrcnsis Chev. 
O.chrysophylla Lam. vu.mandoni 0.\\cv. 
O.chrysoptrylla Lam. m.nubica Chev. 
O.chrysophylla Lam. var. verrucosa Ches'. 
O.cuspidata Wall. 

O.curopaca TTiunb. 

O.curopaea 1.. vit.bweifolia M\um 
O.curopaca L. vnt./nruginca Alton 
O.curopaca L. vir.fcrrugitica Roylc 
O.curopaca L. \3.i. buxifblia Ixjwc 
O.curopaca L vir.ccrasiformis Webb. Et Berth. 
O.curopaca L. subsp. i»/)rmn/ vai.iyrcnaica Cif. 
O.curopaca L. subsp.4r/>emnt vir.trmircana Cif. 
O.curopaca L. suhsp.lapcrrini voi.typica C'if. 
O.curopaca L. var. a verrucosa Rocm. et Schultes 
O.curopaca L. vai.carusricnsis Willd. 

O.curopaca L. \-u.madcrcnsis lowe 
O.curopaca L. vir.nubica Bak. 

O.curopaca L. vn.vcrrucosti Willd. 

O.cxaspcrata Jacq. 

O.C3caspcrata]^cc\. var. E. Mey’.sec DC. 
O.cxaspcrata Willd. 

O.cxccba Alton 


Fotytis and synonyms of the species Olea 
chrysophylla Lam. 

Ma/.zolani and .Mtamura Betti (1978, 1979) 
examined species tor the cycle of 
O.chrysophylla. in which there is a 
prevalence ol forms with narrow'er, linear- 
lanceolate leaves. These are found primarily 
in Africa and, to a lesser extent, in Asia: 


O.ferruginca Hort. ex Steud. 

O.fcrruginea Royle 
O.guincensis Hutch, et Smith 
O.hochstetteri Bak. 

O.hochstetteri Chev, 

O.humilts Eckl. 

O.kilirtutndscharica Knobl. 

O.lancea lam. 

O.laperritti Batt. et Trab. 

O.laurifirlia Hoch. ex Bak 
O.listcriana Sim. 

O.tnackenii Han-. 

O. monticola Cdgr. 

O.Mussolinii C^hiov. 

O.neriifblia Li 

O.notelaca excelsa (Aiton) Webb 
O.notclaea cxcelsa Webb, et Berth. 
O.sativa var. Hoftmsgg ex Steud. 

O.sativa var. HofFm. et Link 
O.sativa var. a tvrrucosa Rom.et Schultes 
0,*/r;iw var. ivm/coiu Willd. sec. DC. 
O.schimperi Cdgr 
O.schlicbenii Knobl. 

O.similis Burch 
O.sorttalimsis Bak. 

O.subtrinervata Chios-. 

O. verrucosa lank 
O.vcrrucosa Pers.sec.DC. 

O. verrucosa Link vzr.f brachybotrys DC. 
O.umrdiana Knobl. 
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Accordingly, lorty-one forms may be 
hctcrotypical synonyms, while O.exceba 
Aiton, O.hochstetteri O.hochsteneri 

Bak., O.kilimandscharica Knobl., 

O.laurifolia HocU. and O.Mussolinii C}\\q\. 
may be related species, despite the fact that 
they have morphological similarities with 
O.cbrysopirylla laim.. 

Taxonomic synonymity between O.exceba 
Aiton and O.exasperata O.exasperata 
Wild., O.humilis Eckl., O.biiicea I.am., 
O.satira ear. Hoff ex Stend. and O. verrucosa 
Pers. DC., and between O.hocbstetteri Chev. 
and O.guiueensis Hutch. Smith have also 
been determined (Mazzolani and Altamura 
Betti, 1979). 


Green and Kupicha (1979) described a 
new specie O.chimanimani Kup. but 
Mazzolani and Altamura Betti (1981) 
believed O.chimanimani Kup. was similar 
to O.lancea I.am. and O.exasperata \ncc\. 
and probably related tt> O.chrysopbylla 
Lam.. 

Forms and synonyms of the species Olea 
capensis L. 

Mazzolani and Altamura Betti (1980, 1981) 
examined 36 forms ol the O.capemis L. 
cycle, svhich are characterized by wide, 
oblong-elliptical leaves with an obtuse apex 
and a cuneate base. These are mostly found 
on the African continent: 


Species related to O. capensis L. 

Ligustrum captnse var. snfipmnretis Dill. 

O. macrocarpa Wright 

O.amhrensis H. Perrier 

O. nuicrophylla Bak. 

O.buxifolia Miller 

O. madagmeariemis Boiv. 

O.capftisis L var. coriacea Aiton 

O.mildbraedii Knobl. 

O.capensis L var. undulaia Aiton 

O.mildbraedii vat. cuspitLita Knobl. 

O.capemis L. 

O.miUbraedii vat. LntceoLua Knobl. 

O.capemis L. subsp. capemis Verd. 

O.snildbraedii vat. typica Knobl. 

o.capemis subsp. enen'/VVerd. 

O.obovata Bak. 

O.capensis 1.. subsp. macrocarpa Verd. 

O.obtusifoUa 1 jm. 

O.cemua Vahl 

O.pe^Uri Wright 

O.concolor F.Mey. 

O.perrieri Chev. 

O.emargitiaia Ijm. 

O.perviUeana Knobl. 

O.emarginata Vahl 

O.unduLita Jacq. 

O.enervis Harv. 

O.undulata \acc{. var. planifotia E.Mey. 

O.fotvoLsui K.Mey. 

O.uropIsylLt Cilg ct .Schclienb. 

O. intermedia lausch 

O.urlwitschii Ciilg et Schellen!>. 

O.laurifolia Lam. 

Sideroxyhttn foliis obionpis integris Burnt. 

O.laurifolia V3t. concolor Hitv. 

Sieieroxylum foliis subrotundis integris I^urm. 
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Further studies on species and taxonomic 
synonyms that are related to O.capensis 1.. 
(aggrc*gated species), e.g. O.ambrrmis 
Perrier, O.foveoLihi F^.Mey., O.miicrophylLi 
Hak., O.nuidtisairiensis Boiv., O.mildhmedii 
Knobl., O.ohoviitii O./xjf/rn Wright., 


O.perrieri V.hew, O.pervilleivm Knobl., 
O.urophylLl Gilg et Schell., and 
O.wetu’itschii CiW^ et Schell., led M.i7.7.olani 
and Altamura Betti (1980, 1981) to the 
conclusion that 2S out ot the forms 
examined were heterotypical synonyms: 


Species related to Olea capensis L. 


Synonyms 

OUa ambremis Perrier 

Olra foirokta F..Mcy. 

Linodera foveolata (E..Mey.) Knobl. 

l.hwciera foveolata (F...Mcy.) Knobl. subsp.yoiro/rrnt Vcrdixtru. 
Linodera foveolata (E.Mey.) Knobl. subsp. Wd/or Vcrdoorn, 
Linodera foveolata (F,.Mcy.) Knobl. subsp.romc«rc//t» Verdoorn, 
Linodera marlothii Knobl. 

Olea macrophylla Bak. 

Olea madascariensis Boiv. 

Olea mildbraedii Knobl. 

Campanolea mildbraedii Gilg et Schell., 
Linodera giordani Ghiov., 

Linodera latipetala Taylor. 
O.mildhraedii Vir.cuspidata Knobl., 
O.mildbraedii \it.lanceolata Knobl., 
O.mildhraedii \3.t. typica Knobl. 

Olea oboviita Bak. 

Olea pegleri Wright. 

IJnodera pegleri Gilg et -Schellcnb. 

Olea perrieri Chev. 

Olea pervdleana Knobl. 

Olea urophylLt Gilg cl Schclicnb. 

OUa wclwitschii Ciilg ct Schclicnb. 

Linodera uvlwitschii Bak., 
Linodera welwitschii Knobl., 
Mayepea tvelwitubii Knobl., 
Osmanthni welivilschii Knobl., 
Steganthus uvlwitsehii Knobl. 
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These studies tipened up new avenues of 
knowledge, and reconfirmed what had been 
reponed previously in the literature. In earlier 
studies (Chcwalier, 1948; VerdtKim, 1956), 
O.cuspidata Wall., O.jemighiea Royle, 
0.wo«r/roi/ Cidgr., O.sonuiUfnsis Baker, and 
O.schimperi Gdgr. had been considered 
synonyms of O.chrysopIrylLi latm.; O.aipeusis 
L. subsp. enervisWfixiX., O.Lturifuliii lam. and 
O.macncarpii Wrigbt had, in fact, bex-n 
ascribed to the cycle of O.aipeusis I... 

Oltn species in Oceania and Asia 

Altamura et al. ( 1 985, 1 987) extended their 
work to the taxa which had been ascribed to 
the genus Olea and allied genera. They 
examined 79 taxa present in Oceania known 
in the literature as taxa of the genus Olea 


Species 

O.bomeensis Bocriage 
O.boumei Ts’son 
O.brachiata (Lour) Merrill 
O.brrvipes Cihia 
O.drnasata (Heine) Kiew 
O.demiflont Li 
O.dentaia Wall. 
O.drpauperata Steiid. 

O.dioica Roxb. 
O.^ardneriTUv/. 
O.glandutifera Wall. 
O.graciliflom Koord. et Valet. 
O.hainanensis Li 


and allied genera: Chionanthus, Nestegis And 
NoteLiea. The tinly species presently in 
Oceania which can be ascribed to the genus 
Olea is O.paniaiLita R.Br. Some of its 
salient morphological characteristics 
(terminal and axillary inflorescences and the 
presence of lepidote scales) confirm the 
hypothesis that this species is closely related 
to some African species (Kiew and Ibrahim, 
1982). Altamura et al. (1985) on the basis 
of the comparison with O.chrysophylLi l.am. 
hypothesized a direct relationship between 
O.paniculata R.Br. with O.chrysopliylla 
(aggregate species). 

In further studies, Altamura et al. (1987) 
examined 149 taxa present in Asia a.scribed 
to the genus Olea. Only 26 species were 
confirmed as belonging to the genus: 

Species 

O.heyiieana Wall. 

O.jaranica (Bl) Knohl. 

O.Ltxi flora Li 
O.maritima Wall. 

O.obLmceotaia Ciraib. 

O.paniculata R.Br. 

O.penangiana Ridley 
O.polygama Wight 
O. rosea C!raib. 

O.salicifotia Wall. 

O.sinica Chun 
O.wightiana Wall. 

O.yuennanemis Hand.- ,Mzt. 
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The other forms were attributed tt) 3 other 
genera, i.e., Chioiiivithus 1., I.igiistriim I. and 
Osmaiilhus Lour.. Kxdiision from the genus 
was based on tbe differences in 
morplioittgical ebaracteristics and. in 
particular, on the flowers of the species 
observed. 

I he Asiatic forms: O.bunu-i Hvson, 
O.gLiiiduliferii Wall., and O.paiiicuLuii 
R.Br., were said to lx- morphologically 
similar (Altanuira el aL, l‘)87), as they are 
al.so similar to ().aisf>idiiltiSfJA\., a 
hetcrotypical synonym of O.ihrysophylLt 
1 jm.. 

The studies by Mazzolani and Altamura 
Betti, in 1978, 1979. 1980, 1981; and those 
by Altamura et iiL in 1985. and 1987, 
confirmed: 

a) the presence of cycles within the 
Iramework of the species of the genus. 
Indeed. Ciferri (1942) had already 
suggested a cycle ol forms ot which 
O.eiiropiieii I., was the archenpe. 

b) the hypothesis of a reduction in the 
number of species ascribed to the genus, 
as had been previously proposed bv 
Turrill (1952). 


II 
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C.lmpter 2 

(])rigin of the species Olea europaea L. 


(leological evidence 
Introduction theory 

A topic ot current interest is whether the 
olive tree was present or not in Italy as an 
indigenous species, or whether it was 
imported from other regions. Hehn (in; 
I’ecori, 1889) emphasized the fact that 
much of the vt^etation present in Italy was 
not indigenous, and that many plants had 
been introduced from Asia. C]aru.so (1883) 
hypothesized that the cultivated olive tree 
( Otea europdea L. suhsp.wrt'i'/z 1 loftm. ct 
Link) arrived in Italy from the Orient, while 
the oleaster had probablv already become 
established in Italy, since it was indigenous 
to the Mediterranean coast. Both Niccoli 
(1902) and Guyot (1949) agreed with this 
hypothesis. In fact, they had reported the 
presence of fossil remains (kernels) of olive 
trees and the co-existence of olive, myrtle 
and laurel trees in various Italian regions. 

Indigenous theory and fossil remains 

Other authors (I’epe, 1886: Neuweiller, 
1905; Fiori, 1923-29; Rivari, 1932; 
Zangheri, 1976; Pignatti, 1982) have agreed 
on the indigenous origin of the species, 
suggesting it gave rise to the spontaneous 
variety, O.europaea L. subsp.sy/iw/nr Miller, 
the oleaster. Renfrew (1973). Costantini 
( 1 983) and Peroni ( 1 984) reported the 
presence of O.europaea subsp. oleaster 
Hoffm. et Link in Italy (Borgo di Pacengo, 
Peschiera, Salerno, Teramo, etc.) during the 
Bronze Age: some authors (Agosti et aL 
1980; Constantini et aL, 1987: C'oppola, 
C^ostantini, 1987; Costantini, 1989) 
reported the presence of fossils of olive from 
the Neolithic and Me.solithic ;iges (Grotta 


del Uzzo, Sicily; Torre di C!anne, Puglia; 
Grotta Rifugio, Sardinia). Pignatti (1982) 
maintained that the presence of the Olea 
genus in Italy was a spontaneous event. He 
based his opinion on the perfect adaptation 
of the O.europaea species to the 
thermophilic Mediterranean vegetation and 
on the finding of fo.ssil remains of the plant 
dating back to the Pliocene Age, confirming 
the pre.sence of forms similar to O.europaea 
which were present in Italy at that time. 

Paleontological studies have established the 
presence of “olcastri” and cultivated olive 
trees during the Paleolithic and Neolithic 
Ages (l()()()()-3()00 BC) (Gferri. 1941; 
Lurrill, 1952; Ciamps-Faber, 1953; 
Arambarri, 1992). 

Definite signs ol olive cultivation come 
from (ihalcolithic Palestine. Numerous well- 
preserved carbonized olive stones, as well as 
charred olive woosf, were discovered in 
t:halcolithic (.37()0-3500 BC:) Luleilat 
Ghassul, north of the Dead Sea (Zohary 
and ,Spiegel-Roy. 1975). 

Fossil remains ol Oleaceae pollen have 
indicated the presence of the family in the 
Tertiary Ages (Almeida, 1963; Lngler, 1964; 
Gronquist, 1981; Zohar\- and Hopt, 1988). 
A large scale utiliztition of Olea is indicated 
by increase, from Karly Bronze age on, of 
olive pollen grains in cores obtained from 
the Sea of Galilee (Baruk, 1990). 


Genetic origin 

Chevalier (1948) defined the species as “a 
cultigenic group of forms which originated 
through mutation and/or hybridization". 
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According to the author, the species brings 
together a large number of varieties that 
differ in several morphological 
characteristics. Ciferri (1942), Ma/.r.olani 
and Altamura Betti (1976-1977) have 
reconfirmed that Oleii etiropaca I,, is not a 
single species, but is rather a cycle of forms. 

Given that the somatic chromosome 
number of O.europaea 1.. is n = 23, the 
studies carried out so far .seem to indicate a 
possibly allopolyploidal origin of the 
species. Polyploidy in the species of the 
Olea genus is very rare or completely absent 
(Sax and Abbe, 1932; Taylor, 1945; 
Breviglieri and Battaglia, 1954). The 
allopolyploidal origin is obviously the result 
of hybridiution betsveen one parent with n 
= 1 1 and the other with n = 1 2. The 
resulting hybrid, which is completely or 
partially sterile, is not stable and only the 
successive duplication of the entire set of 
chromosomes (2n = 23x2 = 46) would 
produce a stable form that could be 
genetically reproduced ( Taylor, 1945; 
Breviglieri and Battaglia, 1954; Acevedo- 
Coutinho, 1956). 

Geographic origin of the species 

Grisebach (in: De Grully et itL, 1886) 
reported a geographical division of the 
species ( Table 10). 

On the basis of the morphological 
comparisons among the different species of 
Olea, Breviglieri and Ciferri (1942) 
proposed a morpho-geographical 
subdivision of the species Olea europaea 
(Table 1 1). The authors proposed a sub- 
species of Olea europaea 1.. i.e. 


euromediterranea and “proles" italka-, these 
“prole.s" were subdivided into the 
“subprolis” tyrrhenica, adriatica and 
meridionalis. 

In trying to establish the geographic origin, 
or country in which Olea europaea “occurs 
and reproduces itself spontaneously” 

(Pecori, 1889), several authors attempted to 
make the biological country coincide with 
the country of cultivation, while others 
never addressed the problem at all. Sprecher 
and Bernegg (1929) believed that the 
“cultivation of some plants and the question 
of their origin and propagation in time and 
place are two different things”. De Candolle 
(1883), instead, claimed that “the older a 
cultivation is in any given region, the more 
probable it is that the species arrived there 
spontaneously, through a scries of geological 
events prior to the appearance of prehistoric 
man”. 

Centres of origin and diversity 

[fe Candolle (1883) identified the 
“biological homeland” of the olive as Syria, 
where “real forests” form. Hehn (in: 

.Sprecher and Bernegg, 1 929) identified the 
region of origin as Anatolia, where Semitic 
populations had been tbe first to cultivate 
it. Chevalier (1948), Percy and Newberry 
(1937) located the “primary centre” of the 
cultivated olive tree in the countries of the 
eastern Mediterranean, the Black Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. Acerbo (1937) concluded 
that the “biological country” of the olive 
tree had stretched and spread from West to 
East of the Mediterranean (from the Canary 
Islands to western Africa and to the Iranian 
region in southwest Asia), and from North 
to South of the Mediterranean (from 
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central-southern France to the region ot 
Fahiopia anti to the Mascarene Islands), a 
long time ago. 

I he heterogeneous biological conditions 
(diversity in the type and structure of the 
soils, edaphic conditions, etc.) of such a 
widespread geographic distribution had. in 
time, excluded the olive tree from some 
regions (tor example, those with climatic 
conditions that are too cold, dry, etc.), 
and had increased its diffusion into other 
“countries”, identified by the author. This 
had favoured and selected those species 
and varieties which were suitable tor 
particular geographic conditions, thus 
increasing the variability that exists in the 
species. 

Vavilov (1949-1950) made the centre ot 
origin ot the species coincide with its centre 
ot diversity and localized the “biological 
country" of O.eiiropaeii in Syria and Iran. 
These countries made up part of the 
author's fifth “centre of origin" of the 
cultivated plants. Most ot the scholars who 
have studied the countiy ot origin ot the 
olive tree over the years have affirmed, 
however, that the species came from Asia 
Minor (Pichat, 1866: Pecori, 1889; Fischer, 
1904; Francolini, 1923; Peyre, 1938; 
Mazzolani, 1941; Guyot, 1949; Citerri, 
1950; Patac «<»/., 1954; Standish, 1960: 
Morettini, 1972: Arambarri, 1992). Flarlan 
(1971) localized the country of origin of the 
olive tree in the “centre Al” (in Asia 
Minor). 

Simmonds (1976) considered the countries 
east ot the Mediterranean to be the “first 
centre” of diversification ot the species. 

From this area, the olive tree began 


spreading, where it enriched itself with new 
torms. The Aegean area was the “second 
centre" ot diversification. .Subsequently, it 
arrived in southern Italy and Funisia, where 
the “third centre” ot diversification 
originated. 

On the other hand, .some other authors 
(Tavanti, 1919; l)e Gasperin [in: Pecori), 

1 889; .Sprecher and Bernegg, 1 929; Flvans 
(in: PercT and Newberry), 1937; Verdie. 

1990) believed that the centre of origin of 
O.europaedvcAi .Africa (Fithiopia and/or 
Figspt). 

Ancestral forms of the cultivated olive tree 
( Oleei eiiroptieii L.) 

tarly studies (l)e Saporta. 1888) carried 
out on the botanical characteristics ot the 
olive revealed that O.excelsd ,\\um. 

O-prandoeva Sap. et Alton, and O.proxima 
Sap. were similar in form to O.europaeii. 
and he concluded that O.ntropaea arose 
from these torms. Several Authors (Acerbo, 

193”: Principi, 1939; Giterri, 1941) 
reported relationships only between 
O.proxima Sap. and O.europaea. the former 
being considered the ancestral ot the 
domesticated olive. 

Based on archaeological references. 

Mazzolani and Altamura Betti (1976-1977) 
arrived at the conclusion that the ancestors 
of the cultivated olive tree were to be sought 
in specimens ot the tropical and subtropical 
species ot Olea in the ,Atro-Asian 
distribution area, in particular, in 
0.ihrysoplf\lla l.am. and, in the authors 
opinion, the unquestionably related O. 
cvcf/srf Alton. 1$ 
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ReLited species 

For Chevalier (1948), the ancestors tjf 
O.europaea were to be sought in related 
species such as O.cbrysophylLt Lam., 
O./errugineii Roy, O.Ltperrini Bait, et Trab., 
O.somalieiisis Baker, and O.verrucosa Link. 
Almeida (1963) considered O.europaea to 
have descended frt>m 0.cuspidata\fJi\\. 
which occurs in India, Afghanistan and 
Nepal. Vavilov (1949-1950) considered the 
olive was related to O.chrysoplsylla Ijm. and 
also possibly to the species O.cuspiebita 'X'all. 
and O.Liperrini Batt. et Lrab. 

Common tlesceucLml 

Ciferri (1942) considered O.laperrini to be 
related to O.europaea, while he doubted that 
any relationship existed between the latter 
and O.chrysopiyylla. The author based his 
ob.servations on analyses of the fruit ol the 
two species since O.chrysopirylla has a fruit 
with a low or non-existent oil content, 
while the cultivated forms have high levels 
of accumulation of oil in the pulp. He 
discounted those theories that claimed that 
a series ol progressive mutations and 
additional changes had taken place in a 
species which had a presumably stable 
genome. C'iferri thought that there may 
have been a common descendatit which 
arose from a third species that had 
disappeared and which the author had 
recognized in O.proximaax O.grandoeva. 

Hybrid origin 

Ciferri (1950) subsequently hypothesi/cxl 
that O.europaea wxs most probably a 
“polybrid" originating from the hybridization 
of O.Jerruginea of Asiatic origin, Irotn which 


it had reportedly inherited the form of the 
plant and the color of the tomentum of the 
underside surface of the leaf, with some 
undetermined form of which he defined 
as “proto-olca". I he latter could have been 
found in the northern Mediterranean areas 
and as far away as Greece. According to the 
author, the hybrid had been diffused in other 
territories and, during this process, it was 
subsequently further hybridized. 

Simmonds (1976) thought that the 
cultivated olive arose from the .Sudanese and 
Egyptian O.africana Miller (^O.chrysopiyylla 
Ijm.= 0.irrrHCos<z Link.), from O.ferruginea 
Roy. (=0.cuspidata\Ua\\.) foitnd in Iran and 
the Himalayas, and from O.laperrini Batt. et 
Lrab. (with white/silvery leaves) found in 
the mountainous zonc-s of the Sahara. 

Zohar)’ and Hopf (1988) found that 
O.Ltperrini Batt. Et Trab. (Saharan 
mountain iti the Hoggar) and O.europaea L. 
subsp. cerasiformis Webb. Et Berth. 
(=0.europaea L. var. maderensis Hart.), 
which grow in the Ma.scarcne Islands, may 
be said to be other species that are closely 
related to O.europaea L. 

Zohary and Hopf (1994) later hypothc-sized 
that both the cultivated form of the olive tree 
and that of the “oleastro” are related to some 
species of Olea present in Africa, Arabia and 
Afghanistan, such as O.ferruginea Roy. (z\sia) 
and O.africana Miller (^O.chrysopiyylla Lam.) 
(Africa), rhey considered that there were few 
morphological diflerenccs between the 
tropical spexies and O.europaea. In any case, 
since the African and near eastern forms are 
geographically separated from the 
Mediterranean forms, and csen if they may 
be considered the progenitors of both, the 
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authors still bclicvt that Oleii eiiivpiicii is an 
independent species. 

A series ol studies undertaken hy Hos'anit/ 
(1949), Cilerri (1950), and Zohars’ and 
Spiepel-Roy (1975) were in agreement 
regarding the hybrid origin ol the species 
Oleii europaea and suggested that this was 
confirmed by tlie variability in the shape ol 
the stone and the leaves and by their 
tomentum. This variability had been traced 
to the remains of some stones found in .Syria 
(Simmonds, 1976) and which dated back to 


the 4th millennium BC!. Most probably, a 
series of genetic exchanges among the 
spontaneous forms followed .some primary 
ramlom hybridization: this had determined 
the definitive ap(H-arance ol the newly 
cultivated species and increa.sed its superior 
variability to that ol its ancestors. 

Ft'olutioiuiry aiiH adtural iiijhieiices 

nionigi (197.^) hypoihesized that the origin 
ol the cultivated form of olive is based on 
the contribution to the plant of various 



Photo I. 

A pl.1111 fit O.riiropiifii 1 .. subsp. oIriiiU'r I lolfm. I'.l l.ink ■ ( i.rliroponi 1 .. suhsp. syhritris .Miller hK'jtcd in Sicily 
{Photograph hy A. I'oilalc. Isiituio C)livicoltur.i. P.ilcrmo) 
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spedes and subspecies, i.e. those which 
show many wild characteristics, and those 
which are attributable to the O.europaea 
cycle, rhcse wild forms, which had been 
subject to mutations and intense genetic 
recombination for long periods of time had, 
as a consequence, adopted cross-fertilization 
and propagation by seed: they demonstrated 
considerable heterozygosity and marked 
phenotypical differentiation. Among these 
individual plants, those with larger fruits 
were .selected for cultural reasons, and were 
then subjected to a.sexual propagation. It 
was these which had given rise to the 
modern cultivated olive. 

By .synthesizing all of the.se data on the 
ancestors of the cultivated olive tree of 
today, it can be concluded that many of the 
authors cited above agreed on only two 
points: 


1 ) the parent plant of the cultivated olive 
tree is O.chrysophylL) Lam., from which 
the characteristic grey-silvery tomentum 
of the leaves was mostly probably 
introduced (Ciferri, 1942). In favor of 
this hypothesis is the presence of plants 
with characteristics that are more or less 
links between O.niropaea and 
OxhrysophylLt (Turrill, 1932); 

2) the ancestral stock of O.europaea is likely 
to be O.laperrini. The greatest 
similarities betsveen these two species are 
to be found in the white-greyish color of 
the foliage and in the shape of the fruit. 
Ciferri (1942) found that there was 
considerable similarity between 
O.laperrini and an Italian variety callcxl 
“Mignoka” or “Gramignola” (vigorous 
and productive). 
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Approximate geographic diMrilnituin ot the mimer4)UN s|>ecies of the genus O/tv/ (C’aruw. 1983; C'ilerri. 1942; 
Ma77,olani and Altamura Betti, 1978, 19‘’9, 1980, 1981) 


Chtipter J 

Relationship between the cultivated and wild olives 


Iwo subspecies or varieties have been 
distinguished in the species O/fa europaea 1..: 

The cultii'ated olive. O.eiiropaea L. 
subsp.rrfr/W Hotfni. et I.ink (= O.sativa 
Hoftm. et I.ink = O.europaea subsp.? 
sativa 1 .. varieties), parent plant to the 
cultivated forms (Linnaeus, 1764; l)e 
Candolle, 1883; lamaro, 1901). 

The wild olive. O.europaea L. 
subsp.o/e<«/er 1 lotfm. et I.ink (= 
O.europaea L. subsp. sylvestris Brot., 
O.europaea L. subsp.ry/irffm Miller, 
O.sylvestris Miller, O.europaea L. 
\M.oleaster V)0..). to which the 
spontaneous lortns correspond 
(Linnaeus, 1764; De Candolle, 1883; 
Morettini, 1959; Navarria, 1959; 
Pignatti, 1 982; Zoharv' and Hopf, 

1994). T he wild olive has often been 
considered to be similar to Olea bu.\ifolia 
Alton (Percy and Newberrs’, 1937), the 
latter is now regarded as an independent 
species (Campbell, 1911). 

The cultivated olive 

In the Med-checklist, Creuter et al. (1989) 
(Table 3), Olea europaea L. subsp.*/r/'/w 
HolTm. et Link is reported as a synonym lor 
Olea europaea I... while the oleaster is 
considered as a subspecies of O. sativa 
Hoftm. et Link. In fact, the oleaster is not 
among those listed as a species in the Med- 
checklist. 

According to Pavari’s phytiK'limatic 
classification (in: Dc Philippis, 1937), the 
cultivation area for O.europaea L. 
5ubsp.r<;r/iv/ Hoffm. et Link should be 


included in laiuretum, but it is .spread out 
in a sporadic form al.so in C;istanetum. Due 
to cultural treatments and to its ability to 
adapt to cold climates, it is loiind 
throughout the area of “Lecceta” (Pignatti, 
1982). T he olive is present in all the 
cotmtries lacing onto the Mediterranean, 
also in the Near Last, North, South and 
Central Americas, .Asia and Oceania (De 
Grully rtrf/., 1886; Morettini, 1972: 
Bartolini et al.. 1998). 

O.europaea L. subsp.jvtmv/ Hoffm. et Link is 
extremely heterozygous (Dionigi, 1973): 
Zohary and Hopf, 1988), and demonstrates 
considerable variabilit)'. About 1300 
cultivars have Ix-en described or cited 
throughout the world (Bartolini et al.. 

1998), even if many ol these are only 
ecotypes (Baldini and Scaramuzzi, 1952; 
Ruggini and Ledeli, 1990). 


T he wild form is thought to have originated 
in Asia Minor, in Nubia (Liori, 1923-1929) 
and probably in Italy, where it grew wild in 
the Mediterranean vegetation. Today, it is 
abundant in Sardinia, Sicily and Puglia and, 
to a lesser degree, in Calabria and Tuscany 
(.Morettini. 1959). 

Oleasters or wild olive trees grow 
spontaneously in the Mediterranean 
vegetation, in the pre.sence of the carob 
(Ceratonia siliqua). the m;istic {Pislaeea 
leutiseus) and the juni[x-r, thus lorming a 
bushy heathland (Pavari, 1932). T hey are 
present in the hot sub-zone of laiuretum 
(Morettini, 1959), where they constitute part 
ol a thermophilic formation, that is, the 


T he wild olive 
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forests of olivasier and tarob (Fenaroli and 
Ciiacomini, 1 958), and are characterized by an 
area of oleiferous s'egetation (Pignatti, 1982). 

Fiypotheses and interpretations of 
relationships 

Attempts to clarify the distinction between 
the wild and cultivated forms of the olive 
have been based on various theories and 
observations, some of which may be 
summarized as follows: 

Spontaneous derivation 

The relationship between the wild and the 
cultivated olive has always presented a 
complex problem. In fact, the question as 
to whether the former is a really 
spontaneous form or one that had been 
wild, then cultivated and found wild 
again, is still unanswered. According to 
some authors (Caruso, 18"'(); C'antoni, 
1882), some forms of O.europaea L. subsp. 
oleaster Hoffm. et l.ink (=0. sylvestris 
Miller) probably gave rise to forms of O. 
europaea I., subsp. sativa Hoftm. et l.ink. 
According to others (Presta. 1774; De 
C:andollc, 1883: Pecori. 1889; Caferri, 
1950), the wild forms were probably 
derived from the cultivated forms. In 
particular, Chevalier (1948) suggested that 
the oleasters, i.e. the trees with spinescent 
branches and small fruit, were the result of 
.segregation of highly heterozygous 
individuals of the progeny. In fact, some 
cultivated forms have similar 
characteristics. Although these cultivated 
forms returned to the wild state, according 
to the author, they were ecotypes that 
would have been difficult to select and 


which repre.seni a new class in the 
O.europaea L. subsp. s^zr/'/w group. 

Botanical distinction 

Campbell (1911) hypothesized that the 
cultivated and wild forms were derived from 
botanically distinct forms. This theory was 
based on obsers’ations of the position of the 
inflore,scence: axillary in the cultivated 
plants; terminal or mixed in the wild forms, 
rhe author hypothesized that the terminal 
inflorescence represented an ancestral form 
of some very distinct botanical species. He 
suggested that this position of the 
inflorescence had become latent due to 
cultivation and by expo.sure to different 
biological conditions. 

Fiseber (in: Navarria, 1959) subsequently 
confirmed the hypothesis that the two plants 
represent two different species, only one of 
which is capable of breeding. He maintained 
that the oleaster, or wild olive, when placed 
in cultivation produces larger fruit with a 
larger oil content than when growing wild, 
but it still remains an oleaster. Even if 
abandoned to it.sell, the cultivated olive tree 
does not become the wild type, even though 
it produces smaller drupes. Fischer's theory 
was further investigated by Amouretti and 
Carnet (1985), who recognized two distinct 
forms within the species Olea europaea L: 
the cultivated olive and the wild olive. In 
fact, “if the origins are still under discussion, 
the differences between the two trees cannot 
has'e escaped the notice of either the ancients 
or the moderns. Theophrastus (372-287 BC; 
Historia PLintarurn) had chosen this species 
as an example in order to show the 
differences between a wild plant and a 
cultivated plant”. 
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Oleii l•uroplte^t l..subsp.*/;/Vrf HolVm. ct 
l ink, ilic cultivaicd olive can reach a height 
of 1 5 to 20 meters, has grey hark, ohiong to 
lanceolate leaves that are citron-green on the 
upper surface and silver-grey on the h)\ver 
surface; its hranches are rounded in section 
and flexible and the drupes are large and 
succulent. The oleaster, O.eiirnpiieii 
1 .subsp.o/tv«/er Hoflm. et Link (=0.sylvestris 
•Miller), on the other hand, is a small shrub 
(1 to 5 meters high), with spinescent and 
quadrangular branches in section, narrow 
short leaves and a small hitter-nisting fruit 
with low oil content (Amouretti and C!amet, 
1985). 

I’avari (19.12) and I’ignatti (1982) 
supported the hypothesis that there is a 
difference between the wild and the 
cultivated olive tree, even though they could 
not assert whether the oleaster was 
spontaneous or was derived from the 
cultivated olive tree. The authors considered 
the oleaster a plant which belongs to the 
vegetation of insular Italy (it h.td already 
existed in Italy in the Pliocene Age and is 
native to Sardinia). 

Hybritiizatiou theory 

In the opinion ofZoharx' and Hopf(1988, 
1994), the cultivated olive tree is related to the 
wild forms that arc found in the 
.Mediterranean Basin, called oleasters. These 
bushes or trex-s are interfenile with the 
cultivatcxl forms, and are linked to them by 
spontaneous hybridi/.ation. According to the 
authors, it would Ix’ wrong to hspothesize the 
existence of txvo independent species, as other 
authors have done (C jmplx-II, 1911; Fi.scher 
in: Navarria, 1959): the genetic and 
morphological affinities between the 



I’hiiio 1 . 

An olive tree growing in (he tiethsemane tiarjen 
(Jerusalem) 


cultivated forms and the wild forms make it 
possible to consider the oleaster ,xs the “wild 
tyjx" of the cultivated forms and to in.sert it 
into O.europaea either as a subspexies 
(subspexies aleMter Hoffm. et Link) or as a 
varien' (\M.syltvstris .Miller = var. otemter DC.), 

Dionigi (197.1) maintained that the 
“genteer, “wild" and “intermediate" 
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phcnon'pcs, called Olive, Oleaster and 
Olivaster or Olivastro, belong to a single 
genetic group. According to the author, the 
fact that there are more phenotypes with 
“wild” characteristics than those with 
“genteel” characteristics bears out the theory 
that the cultivated olive was derived from 
the wild form. 

Olivastro (Olivaster) 

In addition to the oleaster, other authors 
(Caru.so, 188.^; Morettini, 1959) 
difterentiated the olivastro in Olen curopaett 1.. 
subsp.wr/tvt Hofim. et l.ink since, although it 
grows wild, it possesses morphological 


characteristics that arc similar to those of the 
cultivated olive ( Table 12). The authors 
maintained that these tre-es are derived from 
cultivated olives which are naturally scattered 
in the wotxls and on the hcathlands: in short, 
the olivastro most pmbably represents a 
transitional form between the oleaster and the 
cultivated forms. 

The controversial conclusions or hypotheses 
reported in the literature can probably be 
attributed to the limited knowledge 
available on the morphts-agronomic 
behaviour of oleasters in their natural 
habitat and on olivastros and cultivated 
olive trees (Morettini, 1959). 



Photo 3. 

An olive tree located 
in the Temple Mount 
(Jerusalem) 
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Chapter 4 

Cjcographical diftusion 


rile olive tree is among the oldest and most 
widespread arboreal fruit-bearing species. 

It was known long before writing, painting 
and mosaics were developed. (C!!antoni, 

1882) 

rhe plant, with its products, has been in 
the forefront of the historv’ of mankind - 
its civilizations, religions, politics, colonial 
expansions, arts, and economic survival - 
to the point where it has become an integral 
part of traditions, cultures, and myths. The 
histors' of the cultivation of the olive and of 
the production of olive oil have merged 
with the history of the great Mediterranean 
civilizations. Nevertheless, it is difficult to 
define precisely the place in which the first 
olive trees were cultivated and who were the 
first olive-growers. 

rhe sequence of diffusion of the species 
(Olea europaea 1..) is not well known, and it 
is difficult to attempt any chronological 
reconstruction, fhe following is a synthesis 
of existing bibliographical information 
(Table l.fi. 

Near I£ast and Mediterranean Basin 
Diffusion xoestward 

It is believed that, in ancient times, the olive 
was first brought into cultivation by an 
indigenous population who lived in the 
“Iranoturaniana" region (Near fast) (Ciferri, 
1950). From this region, proceeding from 
east to west, it supposedly spread to the 
different Mediterranean countries (4th 
millennium BC), where it found favourable 
climatic and cdaphic conditions (Acerbo. 
19.57). But the origin of the cultivation of 


olive trees is obscure, even if it is widely 
lielieved that the plant was cultivated on the 
island of Crete during the Minoan Age 
(.5000- 1 500 BC) and even in vers' ancient 
times on the Cyclades Islands and in .Asia 
Minor. The finding tif kernels in the 
localities of Biblos in Lebanon (.5000-1500 
BC) bears witness to this (Simmonds, 

1976). 

The historical documentation of the first 
cultivation of olive trees coincides, in 
general, with the evidence of the origin of 
the first prominent civilization that arose 
within or around the Mediterranean b.isin. 

It is also likely that this civilization used 
olive oil as a comestible product in 
preference to other oils such as sesame and 
castor. It is well documented (Pecori, 1889; 
Acerbo, 19.57) that Persians. A.ssyrians, 
Babylonians and the Nabatei did not obtain 
oil from their olive trees, but used .sesame 
oil and castor oil for eating and as 
lubricants. However, the oldest historical 
documentation on such uses dates back to 
the Code of Hammurabi (2500 BC), in 
which several rules and regulations for the 
sale of tilive oil are reported, and to .several 
Kgs ptian papvri that date hack to the 8th 
dyn.isn- (2.500 BC) (Viola. 1989). 

The early cultivation of olive trees and the 
use of olive oil have been attributed to the 
Hamitic-Semitic populations that lived in 
the south of the Caucasus and west of the 
Iranian tableland (6000 BC) (Acerbo, 19.57: 
V'iola, 1989). The terms “sail", “zait” and 
“zeit" arc derived from ancient Semitic 
terms used in reference to the olive tree (De 
Candolle, 188.5). Due to the initial 
Phoenician invasions and later Arab 
conquests, these linguistic roots represent 
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the basis ol the word that refers to the olive 
tree and olive oil and its derivatives in 
northern Africa and in several areas in 
southern Kurope. Kven today, “z.eitun” 
(“seitun": “Sjetun”) is the Arabic word for 
the olive tree in North Africa; “Zaituna" is 
the name of an indigenous form in Sicily 
(Italy), and “aceite” is the Spanish word for 
oil ( Tables 14, IS, and 16). Olive fruit 
names are listed in Table 17. 


Eastern Mediterranean 

Through the migrations of the Hamitic- 
Semitic peoples, who represented groups of 
organized civilization, the cultivation of the 
olive tree shifted towards the eastern 
Mediterranean, into the regions of, Syria and 
Anatolia (1 Sth century BC), where a 
particular climate (temperate, warm 
environment) and soils (calcareous, Itxrse 
and sandy, with small stones) existed that 
were favourable to its cultivation (Acerbo, 
1937: Camps-Fahrer, 1953: lacoboni, 1989). 

From the olive tree, the populations of these 
regions obtained the oil which was used to 
lubricate and to create light, as well as a 
salve for the body: they had a fruit that was 
easy to conserve, a food reserve for animals 
during the driest seasons, and wood which 
could be worked and burned. These [X'oples 
also had - even if at a later historical period 
- an oil which was considered a finxlstuft 
(Cato, 234-149 BCi, praised its nutritive 
qualities in De Agricultura). 

Palestine 

From ancient times, Palestine has been an 
area where the cultivation of olive trees was 


widely developed and where the 
consumption of their products is extensive. 
The olive tree was a fundamental part of 
the patrimony of Hebrew arboriculture, 
and was the most propagated, cared-for 
and profitable species grown. A great deal 
of oil was u.sed. It served for lighting, as 
food, as a cosmetic and as a medicine. The 
Semitic peoples regarded the olive tree and 
its oil with great respect. In fact, “the olive 
tree is the richest asset of Hebrew 
agriculture, and olive oil is the golden 
liqueur that benefits the body and 
illuminates the spirit” (Acerbo. 1937). This 
profound esteem was transmitted to many 
areas as a consequence of the migrations of 
this populace to many countries, from 
Babylon to eastern Africa and Italy. The 
importance of the Hebrew peoples as 
pioneers in spreading the cultivation the 
olive tree and of the use of its oil in the 
Mediterranean is evident from the 
diffusion of the Hebrew name for the olive 
tree (zait or sait) (Table 14). 

Syria 

In Syria, the development of the cultivation 
of the olive, which had most probably 
occurred during very ancient times, can be 
attributed to the pedological-climatic 
characteristics favourable to olive trees and 
to the capabilities of its inhabitants, the 
Phoenicians, who were considered skilful 
farmers, shop-keepers and colonizers 
(Boardman, 1976). Indeed, Pliny the Elder 
(23-79 AD; Naturalis Historia) noted that 
the olive trees in Syria had small fruits with 
a delicious pulp. There are few Phoenician 
historic sources, but it is known that the 
inhabitants of this area attached great 
importance to the olive tree and to its fruit. 
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The oil was primarily used as an ointment 
and secondarily for eating and for lighting. 

Anatolia 

Bibliographic information regarding the 
cultivation of olive trees in Anatolia is non- 
existent, and it is therefore impossible to 
reconstruct the establishment and diffusion 
of the plant in this region. 

The olive probably arrived in Kgypt, a 
country abounding in sesame, castor and 
safflower oils (Stager, 1985), from Syria 
and/or Asia Minor (3000-2000 BC) (Percy 
and Newberry, 1937; Arambarri, 1992), 
alternatively from Palestine (13th century 
BC) (Camps-Fabrer, 1953), or from Crete 
(2000 BC) (Patac <■;<»/., 1954). In fact, in 
Flgyptian texts and on the walls of tombs, 
tbe names of Cretan palaces and 
merchants of the island have been found 
(Dubois, 1925; Verdic, 1990). The exact 
period of introduction of the species into 
this region is not known, and historians 
cannot seem to come to any agreement on 
this point. 

For certain authors (Percy and Newberry, 
1937; Zohary and Hopf, 1994), the period 
of introduction of the tree corresponds to 
the 8th Dynasty (21st centurs' BC3; for 
others (Acerbo, 1937; Bosi, 1994), to the 
1 1th and 13th Dynasties (15th century 
BC). The presence of olive leaves in the 
tombs during the latter dynasties testifies to 
this fact. 

Cflive oil was definitely in use under the 
Ramseses. 1 he “Harris” papyrus of the 20th 


Dynasty testific-s to the fact that Ramseses 
111 (1 198-1 166 BC) ordered olive trees to 
be planted around the Temple of Thebes, 
and that the production of the equivalent of 
2,750 hectares of olive trees be offered to 
the god Ra. In the tomb of tbe same- 
dynasty, votive crowns plaited with olive- 
leaves were found (Francolini, 1923: \ e-rdic, 

1990). 

Olive t)il was used in Tgs pi in the- 
preparation of perfumes, remedies and 
salves, as a condiment and for lighting. The 
Figyptians used oil in their religious rites: 
anointing with oil was the sign of 
purification for those- who were preparing to 
make a sacrifice or approaching the- statues 
of the gods. 

However, the- cultivation of the olive in 
F.gypt was not widespread, and the countrs- 
did not become a large producer of oil. Phis 
may be- due- to the climatic conditions of the 
area which were unfavourable- for certain 
phenological phases of the- plant. It became 
possible- to cultivate the trees successfully 
onlv in the- region of the river Nile. I'hese 
facts were reported in the- writings of several 
historians (.Strabone, 63 BCi, 19 AD; 
rbeophrastus, Athens-287 BCi. Historia 
Plamarunr. Pliny the- F.lde-r, Naturalis 
Historia), who referred to good qualit)- oil 
being produced but only in a few areas (the- 
present-day Faue-m oases) and to the 
cultivation of very succulent olives although 
they were- lacking in oil. F.gs-ptian texts 
(Acerbo, 1937) also refer to the- high 
consumption of olives as an edible fruit, to 
tbe production and consumption of inferior 
oils (castor and safflower), and to the- 
tradition of Flgyptian traders operating as 
importers of olive- oil. 29 
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The Egyptians introduced the olive which 
had, most probably, been established only 
in the Nile basin, into Nubia and the 
region of Ethiopia (XXl-XVth century BC, 
Acerbo, 1937). This limited area of 
cultivation may be demonstrated by the 
poor diffusion of the term “tat” which had 
been used to refer to olive trees in Egs'pt 
(Acerbo, 1937). Moreover, this term 
formed the root of the names of both wild 
(tazebujt) and cultivated olive trees 
(tazemit), used by the Berbers (De 
Candolle, 1883). Some authors attribute 
the derivation of the above-mentioned 
names to the term “azemmur” (Table 14), 
with which the grafted oleaster had been 
associated (Camps-Eabrer, 1953). 

Aegean islands 

Due to the trading activities of the 
Phoenicians, olive trees were taken trom 
Syria to Cyprus (16th- 15th century BC) 
and to the islands ot Asia Minor (Acerbo, 
1937). In these regions, the olive tree 
found the kind ot pedological-climatic 
conditions which favoured its spread. Phis 
plant is mentioned in the Homeric 
tradition and in its poems (9th century 
BC). The references are most probably to 
wild olive trees which flourished there. In 
the Iliad and the Odyssey the olive tree was 
mentioned as being a species of wood 
found in gardens: its oil was used as a 
cosmetic for anointing the body and for 
lighting but it was not mentioned as being 
used for eating purposes. 

Olive-growing was subsequently 
established on the islands of Rhodes, 
Samos (called “elaiofutos” - i.e. olive-tree 
vegetation - by Ae.schylus, in Oedipus at 


Colonus), l.ycia, Delos and Miletus. These 
islands were specifically noted by 
historians due to the presence of olive 
trees and as the sites of a nourishing oil- 
making industry (Talete, 639-546 BC: 
Francolini, 1923: Hansen, 1988) which 
later moved to the mainland (Acticus, 
Thessaly, ELpirus) (1 4th- 1 2th century BC: 
Peyre, 1938: Cuvot, 1949: Zohary and 
Hopf, 1994) (1800 BC: Arambarri, 1992). 
The success ot the olive tree in the 
Hellenic regions was due to its vigorous 
growth characteristics and its capacity to 
use the calcareous soils of the Aegean and 
central Mediterranean to its best 
advantage (Patac et al„ 1954). 

Greece 

Archaeological studies have demonstrated 
that the olive was established in Greece in 
the period preceding Minos (3500 BC) 
(Zohary and Hopf, 1994): this may prove 
that wild olive trees were present before the 
advent of the Greek civilization and that 
the cultivation of olive trees had begun 
during the Paleolithic or Neolithic Ages 
(5-10,000 vears BC) (Zoharv and Hopf, 
1988). 

During their colonization of the 
.Mediterranean (6''’ century BC), the 
Greeks transmitted their culture, their 
alphabet, their temples and - 
independently trom the Phoenicians - the 
cultivation ot olive trees. This does not 
imply that they introduced the olive to the 
lands that they had conquered, but it 
appears that they handed down cultivation 
techniques, probably including grafting 
and procedures for extracting the oil 
(Guyot, 1949), 
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Western Mediterranean and Southern 
Europe 

Sicily and Sardiiiiii 

Cllive trees spread to the largest Italian 
islands (Sicily and Sardinia) partly due to 
the activities ol the Phoenicians but, above 
all. to the increase in the number of Greek 
colonies. In these regions, the more 
advanced agricultural arts of the Greeks 
replaced those of the “palco-ltalic" 
populations. The olive was present in 
Sicily in the 7th century BC (Acerbo. 
1937). Historians ol the time mentioned 
the olive groves of Agrigento and spoke ol 
the image of olive branches reproduced on 
coins ol the 5th century BC (Acerbo, 
1937). It should be emphasi/,ed that 
reference was made to the cultivation ol 
olive trees, but not to the species. 

haliau Peniiisnlti 

The Etruscans had imported oil from 
Attica (Greece) (Heurgon. 1961) for many 
years and used it in the preparation of 
perfumed ointments (7'*'-6' ' century BC) 
and for lighting (Ampolo, 1980). It is vert- 
probable that the Etruscans were the first 
importers ol oil from the Greek colonies 
of C'ampania. Olive seeds have been found 
at Cerveteri and Rome (6''' century BC) 
(.3mpolo, 1980). 

rhe discovery ol wild olive tree leaves, by 
Pecori in 1889, confirmed their presence 
in the Po valley at the time of the 
“Terramaricoli". in Umbria (at Gubbio) 
and in Tuscany (at Leghorn) during the 
Miocene Age. Unfortunately the species 
was not identified. 


fhat the Romans had their first contact 
with the olive through the Greek colonies 
is demonstrated by the Latin name “olea” 
which is clearly Cireek (elaion) in origin. 
Pliny the Elder reported that olive growing 
was widespread under Larquinius Priscus 
in 615 BC (Niccoli, 1902; Francolini, 
1923). Bosi (1994) traced the Latin word 
“oleum" and the (ireek “elaion" back to 
the Semitic root “ulu", with which the 
olive tree had been associated. 

Beginning from the 2nd century BC 
(Arambarri, 1 992), olive growing 
progressed throughout Magna Grecia 
(Calabria, Basilicata, Puglia and 
Campania). Lhe presence ol olive branches 
on the coins ol Crotone (Pliny the Fllder, 
Columella. Virgil) and the fame of the 
olive oil from the plains ol .Sybaris, the 
writings of I heophrastus (in; Historia 
Plantiiruni) which mention the olive trees 
of Taranto, and the writings of Cato {De 
Ayricultura) which mention the trees of 
Calabria and those of the Salentine 
peninsula (Varrone, in: De Re Rustiai) all 
testify- to the growing importance of the 
olive tree. 

Olive trees and their oil were known and 
used by the inhabitants of central Italy 
(La-^io region; 500 BC; Oi Macco, 1969). 
Olive trees were reportedly distributed 
from I.a/.io to Sabina, Sannio and Piceno. 
Lhey later arrived in the Venetian regions 
from where they were introduced to Istria 
(Pecori. 1889).' 

In the gardens of Pompei (Jashemski, 

1993), high levels of olive pollen and two 
fragments of carbonized olive stone (0/e<z 
eiiropiiea) have been found, lairthermore. 
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the small sizes of some ancient root cavities 
and the planting pattern used suggest that 
olives had been grown there and that this 
had once been an olive nursery. 

'nie last Italian region to be acquainted with 
olive oil was Liguria (Acerbo, 1 937). I his 
region subsequently became the 
communications centre Isetwc’cn Italy and 
Gaul. 13ie populations of this region, as a 
result of their relations with the Romans, 
learned the uses and cultivation of olive trees. 

The Romans extended the cultivation of 
the olive to all the territories that they had 
conquered. This was an answ'cr to both 
economic and political problems. An 
increase in the consumption of olive oil 
could be met, even if the cultivation of the 
olive svas abandoned on the Italian 
peninsula, and the conquered peoples 
could spend their time cultivating and 
defending their territory, thereby reducing 
the possibility of insurrection (Camps- 
Fabrer, 1953; Chazang-Gilling, 1994). 

Under Hadrian (2nd-3rd century ADJ, the 
importance of the olive, evidenced by an 
increasing interest in its cultivation and 
products, reached a high level in Imperial 
Rome. It was Hadrian who gave olive- 
growing the necessary impetus. 
Descriptions of cultivation techniques and 
oil-making procedures can be found in the 
writings of Horace (65 BC, in; The 
Carmina), Virgil (19 BC. in: The Georgies, 
Bucolics), Cato (234-149 BC, in: De 
Agricultura), and Vitrro (27 BC, in: De Re 
rustica). Columella (42 AD), in De Re 
Rustica, observed, “olea prima omnium 
arborum est". In these works the olive, 
together with the vine, became the species 
of fruit trees to which the farmer 


dedicated most of his time and interest 
and from which he obtained considerable 
profit. 

Southern Europe 

With the help of the “Focesi” (Francolini, 
1923), the cultivation of olive trees was 
introduced into the southern regions of 
Gaul (600 BC), especially in the area of 
Marseilles and then in the valley of the 
Rhone. 

It is difficult to evaluate the evolution of 
the cultivation of olive trees in southern 
F.uropte due to the Lack of historical 
information. Acerbo (1937) claimed that 
the Phoenicians brought olive trees to the 
Iberian peninsula; according to other 
authors, it was the Romans (207-206 BC: 
Pat.ac et ai, 1954; Arambarri, 1992). 
Caruso (1883) and De Candolle (1883) 
believed that it was the Arabs who 
introduced olive trees to the Iberian 
peninsula. This last conclusion may be 
borne out by the terms “azebuchc” and 
“.aceite”, which are Arabic in origin and 
mean “olive tree" in Andalusia ( Fables 14. 
15). However, in many areas, the term 
“aceitc”, with its Arab roots and “olcos 
santos", clearly Latin in derivation, co- 
exist. This evidence offers some validity for 
each of the two points of view. The Arab 
presence in Spain for approximately 8 
centuries not only left its considerable 
linguistic mark, but probably also the 
ol i ve. 

In Portugal, the spread of olive trees was 
slower: in fact, the inhabitants continued 
to use butter and not oil in their diet for 
quite some time (Patac et ai, 1954). 
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North and North-West Africa 
North Africa 

I he development of the olive in North 
Africa is ol particular importance and was 
due to the land reclamation programs 
carried out in this area by the Romans 
(C'amps, 1984). The olive-growing 
potential of Africa was utilized by the 
Roman emperors to ensure a supply of oil 
to Rome. For example, the Berbers had 
been considered a colony for “exploitation" 
and were made to tend the trees. Moreover, 
at that time, the safety of the Fimpire, 
especially in the southern regions, had 
been menaced by the raids of nomadic 
populations. The Romans used both force 
and the creation of “sedentary peoples" as a 
consequence of the cultivation of olive 
trees, as the means of dealing with this 
situation. Under the rule of IVajan, the 
subjected peoples were assigned lands on 
which they were obliged to reside and 


where they had to cultivate olive trees 
(Camps-Fabrer, 1974). 

North- West Africa 

Several authors (De Candolle. 1883: Acerbo, 
1937; Camps-Fabrer, 1933) have claimed 
that the olive was introduced into North- 
West Africa by the Phoenicians (14th- 12th 
century BC), and possibly into I.ibya and 
Tunisia when thev founded Carthage (9th 
century BC). It may also have been 
introduced bv the Creeks (8th-7th century 
BC), who brought it into Cyrenaica. 
Thetrphrastus (Athens-287 BC) wrote that 
Cyrenaica was a land rich in olive trees, 
which produced abundant oil. The modern 
authors ba.sed their hypotheses on the 
Semitic origin of the words “Zitoun" (the 
cultivated olive tree) and “Zit" (olive oil). 
Neverthele.ss, olive growing did not develop 
in these territories. Carthage, a Phoenician 
colony and maritime power of the western 
Mediterranean, had iKen the only exception 
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since a nourishing olive-growing imlustr)' 
and iis accompanying trade developed in 
this region. 

However, analyses of carbon and pollen 
which had been pre.ser\ed in several 
archaeological deposits have confirmed that 
oleasters had been established in North 
Africa as early as the 12-9th century BC, 
and possibly even before that (C'amps- 
Fabrer, 1974; Lenoir and Akerra/, 1984). 

When the Romans reached Africa, the 
Berbers had already begun grafting oleasters. 
According to Mago (the Carthaginian 
agronomist), the Carthaginians taught their 
conquerors the art of grafting olive trees 
(Camps-Fabrer, 195.?). 


Worldwide diffusion 

Olive trees arrived in Litin America in the 
16''' century AD, with emigrants from the 
Iberian peninsula (laiussert and Broussc, 
1980). I'he trees arrived in Argentina in 
1556, in Peru in 1560, and then continued 
on to the Antilles, Chile and Mexico in 
1697 (Navarro <■/<//., 1961). From there, the 
Franciscan friars (Hartmann and 
Papaioannou, 1951) introduced them into 
California in 1769. More recently, they have 
been introduced into Australia, South 
Africa, Japan, New Zealand, China, India, 
Pakistan, and other countries. 



Photo 5. Olive trees 

(16 yeais old) in hydrofsonic 

culture. 
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Chapter 5 

History, legend, religion and symbolism 


Symbolism linked to the plant 

In many civilizations (Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Hgs'ptian, Cireek, Roman, Arab, etc.) and 
religions, the olive tree has represented a 
svmbol of human continuity. It has also 
been a point ot historical reference: 

politically (it has been used to represent 
the elements of permanency and 
hegemony ot a population): 

- culturally and intellectually (the valiant 
and the sage were decorated with crowns 
of plaited olive leaves); 

- as a symbol ot peace (political stabilit)' 
was necessars' in order to cultivate a tree 
that only fruits after many years); 

- as a divine symbol: in intensely hieratical 
societies, in which religion and the 
priesthood guided all evers’day activities, 
oil was used in libations, anointings and 
oblations (Acerbo, 1937). 

Creek ntytbology and symbolism 

The olive is the “Greek tree” par excellence. 
and was considered sacred and worthy of 
reverence. For the ancient Greeks, most 
trees had arisen from the tragic genealogy of 
man and the plants represented the 
metamorphosis of mati as a result of some 
sacrilege (Standish, 1960). The olive tree 
was the exception to this rule and it w.is 
believed that it had neither a human 
ancestor nor a s;tcrilegious genealogv’, but 
had origitiated directly from thought, and 
represented a divine gilt offered to men by 
the gods (such as the fire from Protnetheus 
and the horse from Poseidon). 


In Greek mythologs’, the olive was linked to 
the origins of the city of Athens. In fact, 
Poseidon and Athena fought over Attica and 
each was told to make an offering which 
would be judged. I'he former planted the 
trident in a cavity on the Acropolis and 
made a stream of water emerge, which he 
called “sea" or “wave”. According to another 
legend, he created the horse that was as fast 
as the wind and useful to men. 

Athena, goddess of wisdom and peace, 
cho.se to present a small branch. She said 
that it would become a strong tree, capable 
of living for centuries, and that for centuries 
it would produce fruit good enough to eat 
and “from which it was possible to extract 
an extraordinars' liquid for preparing food 
for men, treating wounds, giving strength to 
the body and light during the night, since it 
was able to maintain a small flame for 
hours” (Verdie, 1990). Athena thus 
“created” the first olive tree. However, in 
trying to interpret this mvthological fact, we 
can say that she most probably had grafted a 
wild olive, thus giving rise to the cultivation 
of this tree. I'he tribunal of the gods 
decreed that Athena’s gift was more useful 
than Poseidon's, and Attica was thus placed 
under the protection of the goddess. The 
capital was called Athens and the olive tree 
became sacred. 

The symbolism of the olive tree was based 
on the relationship between the goddess 
Athena and the Attica region, i.e., between 
the polls or the goddess’s subjects, and the 
territorv- (Hetienne, 1970). This relationship 
represented the beginning of the control of 
“space" on the part of a group of people. 

The political importance of the olive tree 
was expressed by the laws passed in order to 
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guarantee the tree protection. Indeed, the 
death penalty was enforced if anyone 
destroyed an olive tree. The owners 
themselves were forbidden - with large fines 
for violators - to cut more than two feet 
from a tree in any one year. A C'ouncil of 
the Klders (Arcopago) was assigned to 
collect the oil ot the sacred olive trees, and 
this became destined for the winners of the 
games (Chazang-Gilling, 1994). Olive oil 
therefore acquired an honorific aspect: it 
represented the prize for winners of Greco- 
Roman games (tor example, the winners of 
a chariot race received 140 amphoras), as 
well as an offering of men to the gods and 
to the “holy men" (Verdin, 1 990). 

It was al.so believed that the olive tree had 
arisen spontaneously and flourished 
following the fire in the ’f'emple of Athena. 
'Hie olive tree therefore became the 
“luminous symbol" of regeneration and 
fecunditv' of the Greek pe-ople (Herodotus. 
426 BC]). It also playtxl an important role in 
the “three ages” of the citizens (Verdie, 

1990). Newborn babies received a small olise 
branch; the young winners of the game's 
reccive-d the olive tree t)f Athena and crowns 
plaited with leaves of the tree as trophies; the 
ciders who participated in the games carried 
a branch of the tree. For the dead, the crowns 
of olive leaves represented their victories in 
the battles of life (Verdie, 1990). 

Religious symbolism in Greece 

The olive tree then ttuik on a religious 
significance and became incorporated in the 
narrations involving the plant and war-time 
traditions. “Before leaving for the conquest 
of Greece, Xerxes said that he had appeared 
in his own dream as being crowned with 


olive fronds and the branches of his crown 
seemed to be growing until they covered the 
whole Earth". In this context, the royal 
personage is linked to the olive tree, and it 
can be affirmed that “the olive tree is a 
political symbol assigned to translate a 
religious type of relationship between the 
sovereign and a part of the cultivated area” 
(Chazang-Gilling, 1994). 

This relationship was also cited in the 
Odyssey, where the sovereign appears “like a 
person who nurtures and whose power is 
translated into pastoral and arboricultural 
plans”. Nevertheless, in his works, Homer 
also proposed the plant as an instrument of 
the gods which had mythical, poetic and 
.symbolic aspects. In this context, the olive 
tree became not only the symbols of life, 
peace and glory, but al.so thtise of vengeance 
and death. 

Ronum symbolism 

The Greek symbolism as-stHriated with the 
olive was adopted by the Romans, who had 
also revered and venerated this plant. For the 
Romans, the cult of the goddess Athena 
became the cult of the goddess Minerva, and 
olive leaves combined with laurel leaves were 
used for plaiting crowns intended for the 
s'aliant and for heroes. For the Roman 
people, the olive represented a cultivated tree, 
a religious power, and a theme of political 
organization; it represented the relations 
between the city and the countrj'sidc, 
between Rome and the conquered lands. 

Hebraic symbolism 

In the Old Testament, the olive tree is ptaised 
for its fecundit)', and its evergreen appearance 
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(ix'clesiascicus 9, 7). I he branches were 
uiilized during feasts of the tabernacles, and 
nesvly-weds arrived at the ceremony carrs'ing 
them. The Prophet (Jeremiah 1 1. 16) 
compared the olive tree to the just man; in 
Ileuteronoms- (6. 1 1 and 8. 8). it was 
comparc'd to wisdom, logether with wine 
and grain, it repre.sented one of the essential 
hxxis with which God led His people. The 
dove that returned to Noah (Genesis 8. 11). 
after the universal flood, carried an olive twig 
in its Ix'ak (even if. according to Moldenke 
and Moldenke, 19S2, the twig was not from 
an olive tree, but from Tnmarix numnifera 
(Khrenb.) Bunge). In this context, it was 
taken up as a symbtil of the peace that had 
been re-established betwevn God and man, 
and as a new beginning of life. 

Christian tratiition 

The Greco-Roman symbolism of the olive 
tree was handed down by the pantheistic 
civilizations. It was incorporated in Christian 
traditions from the times of the persecutions 
until .^80 AD when, by an imperial edict, 
the new religion became the “.State religion". 
Its symbolism is esoked in the holy 
scriptures (IXJaveau, 1987), and represents 
divine benc*diction, a sign of salvation and 
the symbol of eschatological happiness. 

In the New lestament, the cross of Jesus 
Christ was made of olive wood. I'he tree of 
the CToss once again revived the old myth 
of the plant as the “centre of the world” 
(Verdie, 1990). 

Arabic symbolism and religion 

The symbolic function of the olive tree was 
transmitteef towards the western 


Mediterranean as a result of the Greek 
migrations, and towards northern Africa 
during the Roman hegemony. For these 
populations, the olive tree and its oil 
represented the power of the city-state. In 
particular, oil was regarded not only as a 
food and pharm.iceutical product, but al.so 
as an “energetic material", and it was 
considered the “petroleum of antiquin" 
(Chazang-Gilling, 1994). The cultivation of 
olive trees was introduced into the Arab 
world by foreigners (C'oupit, 1904). It then 
became an integral part of the countryside, 
of the culture and the local economies. 

In the verbal tradition of the Kabylia 
(Algeria), the olive tree was the sacred tree 
par excellence, and was at the centre of 
numerous ceremonies; it was considered a 
reprecsentation of the “invisible one” and 
“the wonderful one". In the accounts of the 
wars benveen tbe Turks and the Kabylian 
tribes, it was cited ;is the “rod which 
becomes green again". I’he Turks tied their 
horses to poles made of olive wood and, 
when they left an area, the poles ttxtk root 
and rapidly became ;idult and productive- 
trees (lacoste-Dujardin, 1982). For these 
tribes, the olive tree was an integral part of 
daily life, as.sociated with everv-day actions 
and rites. It was a ss-mbol of protection and 
fertility; women placed them.selves under its 
protection, and asked the tree to grant them 
fecundity and good health. 1 hey used to tie 
the fringes of scarves or threads of 
multicolored wool to its branches (V'erdic^ 
1990). 

The olive tree was also associated with the 
rites of the dead and in particular with 
those of “holy men" whose tombs Imre 
.symbols of trees such as fig, oak and 
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pistachio but, above all. olive). These tombs 
became sanctuaries. In tbe Muslim religion, 
the olive tree is the symbol ol goodness: 
Mobammed had faith in the horse tor its 
speed, strength and salvation, and in the 
olive tree for its faithful goodness (Koran, 
XCV, 1). 

.Symbolism linked to the fruit and oil 

The fruit and the oil of the olive are, 
symbolically, on a par with the tree, and 
have had a significant influence 
historically. The fruit has been a symbol of 
abundance, prosperity, reliability and 
perpetuity. Tbe olive bas been appreciated, 
since very ancient times, not only as a 
simple food but also as one which can 
supply energy: it represented an important 
element in the peasants diet and in the 
soldier’s provisions. 

0/7 extraction 

Oil was a symbol of wealth, the food of 
man and the gods and a sacred liquid. 
According to the Greeks, the art of 
extracting olive oil was first introduced by 
Cecrops, the first king of Attica, the 
founder of Athens and of the Areopagus. In 
another legend, it was reported that the 
original concept of obtaining oil from tbe 
fruit was made by Aristeo. 

The mythology surrounding Aristeo, the 
ancient pastoral god of the Arcadians, 
Thessalians and Boeotians, and a divinity 
that was indigenous to the Siculians 
(Sicilians), led some historians to conclude 
that the cultivation of olive trees and the 
oil-making industry' may have arrived in 


Italy in ancient times through two routes - 
the I.ibvan-Phoenician and the Greek one 
(De Candolle, 1883). According to 
tradition, as reported by the ancient 
historians Cicero, Pliny the Elder and 
Diodorus Siculus, this god was reputedly 
the inventor of the system of oil extraction 
(Hehn. 1874). According to Pausanias, 
Aristeo had been tbe lord god of Sardinia 
before arriving in Sicily. Greek historical 
tradition indicated that he had also been 
worshipped in Boeotia, Thessaly and Attica 
and that the African and Greek origins of 
the oil-making industry in Sicily sprang 
from thc.se roots (Hehn. 1874: Cantoni, 
1882). 

According to the Egyptians, the discovery 
of the technique of extracting oil from 
olives was due to Isis, sister and wife of 
Osiris, supreme god of Egyptian 
mythology. Greeks and Romans perfected 
this technique, and the primitive extraction 
of oil was carried out using rudimentary 
pestles that exploited the spontaneous 
separation of the oil from the “vegetation 
water”. The equipment used and found in 
archaeological excavations of the sources of 
many ancient civilizations are better 
witnesses than any written document to 
the practice of extracting oil (Camps- 
Eabrer, 1974). Golumella (De Re Rustica) 
described a machine for squashing or 
grinding olives that was called “Tudicola" 
(Laporte, 1976-1978). 

Oil in commerce 

In ancient times, the sale of oil was 
regulated by special laws (2500 BC: 
Babylonian Code). The Phoenicians and 
Greeks exported it to the other countries of 
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the Mediterranean by ships that were 
capable of transporting large amphoras. The 
Romans introduced advanced systems of oil 
collection and distribution in the countries 
which they had conquered. This gave rise to 
flourishing commerce. “Boards of 
importers" and the “oil-production area” 
helped to organise trade based on the 
exchange of oil. l.astly, beginning in 1700 
AD, impetus was given to a freer trade- 
market for this oily substance. It is now 
known world-wide due, to a large extent, to 
the merchants of Lucca (Mastrangelo, 

1982). 

Domestic olive oil consumption 

For a considerable period olive oil was rarely 
used as a food. It was a part of the diet onlv 
in the coastal areas of the Mediterranean, 
where the Cireeks had used it both raw and 
for sauces, soups, etc. (Viola, 1 989). The 
qualitv' of the oil was determined by “oil 
tasting”. The average annual consumption 
of oil for a free man and citizen was, at the 
time, from 50.5 to 55.5 liters per year; 15- 
20 liters were used in food preparation, 20 
litres for hygiene, 2 litres in sacred 
ceremonies, 3 litres for lamps, and 0.5 litres 
for medicinal use (V'erdic, 1990). 

The Romans were the first to classifj- olive 
oil into three different qualities, and a price 
for each one was established through 
Diocletian’s edict: the first w.as the first 
pressing, or virgin oil (40 denari), second- 
quality oil (24 denari), and ordinary oil (12 
denari) (VerdicL 1990). 

Until the Middle Ages, oil was not part of 
the diet of the Italian population who had 
adopted lard as a cooking oil (Mastrangelo, 


1982). With the advent of commercial 
freedom (.second half of the 18th centurv'), 
olive oil became a regular foodstuff and the 
different grades of oil began to be used for 
other purposes such as soap manufacture, 
wool treatments and lighting. 


In ancient times, oil was mainly used 
therapeutically and it was extremely 
important in general hygiene and care of the 
body. Massages with oil softened the skin, 
rela.xed the muscles, and were considered “a 
fountain of youth”. According to 
Democritus (370 BC). anointing the body 
was the surest way of living long and in 
perfect health; Hippocrates (351 BC, in; De 
Dietit Sitlubris) prescribed anointing with oil 
and wine lor all that ails (Verdie, 1990). 
Before battle, soldiers usually anointed 
themselves: “In antiquin’, in cold se,i.sons 
and places, when they had to fight the 
enemy, soldiers would first anoint their 
chests and arms; they were thus warmer and 
could move more rapidly” (Pecori, 1889). 
The Roman captains reminded their 
soldiers, "cnriirent corpus" . before battle, and 
the ancient writers attributed Hannibal’s 
victor)’ over Sempronius to his soldiers' 
having anointed their bodies with oil 
(Pecori, 1889). The use of oil over the entire- 
body avoided the dispersion of heat and 
dissipated tiredness. Athletes were anointed 
with oil; after taking part in sports, this gave 
them a sensation of warmth and well-being, 
rite secret of beauty and beautiful hair was 
also attributed to olive oil. 


Olive oil was used in medicine during 
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ancient times and throughout the Middle 
Ages. Historical references have mostly 
mentioned its therapeutic use. In “De 
Diettf and “De Dieta Sdlubris", Hippocrates 
cited olive oil and spoke of its 
pharmacotherapcutic u.sc. The ancient 
physicians knew of its astringent and 
antiseptic effects. Discorides (De materia 
medica) said that the oil obtained from 
unripe olives should be used in the 
formulation of unguents and as an 
emollient and laxative in cases of colic or 
biliary or nephritic calculi (Viola, 1989). 
Olive oil was also used as a component of 
poultices and ointments for skin lesions, 
and was used to treat headaches and scalp 
disorders. Pliny the Elder sptrke of a form of 
olive oil that, when kept in the mouth, 
preserved the whiteness of teeth and cured 
diseased gums. 

Oil in petfitmery 

The Greeks used an oil, which was most 
probably oil extracted from oleaster, for 
making pertumes. When mixed with 
different essences, such as those from laurel, 
myrtle, citron and rose, it formed the basis 
for producing perfumes and salves. 

The Romans also probably u,sed olive oil in 
the preparation of pertumes and a “House 
of Perfume” was once erected in Pompei; 
the remains of olive trees and plants which 
had been used to create essences of roses, 
etc. have been found on this site. 

Ceremonial and religious riles, symbols and 
traditions 

For the people of antiquity, olive oil 
regenerated and restored elasticity to the 
body and cured disc*ases. The ritual of 


anointing one.self with oil also represented a 
transformation from daily habits into the 
realm of the sacred. Symbolically, unction is 
the mark of the civilized man (Homer, the 
Odyssey, Canto 5-6), and it is a way for man 
to feel at ease in society (Verdie, 1990). 

In other cultures unction was, and still is, 
a.ssociated with existence and was a promise 
of fecundity. In the Kabylia (Algeria), the 
application of oil to work instruments 
before ploughing had represented an 
alliance between men and the gods, to 
whom the harvests were offered, and 
ensured that the coming harvest would be 
abundant (Verdie, 1990). 

In bt)th tbe Old and New Testaments there 
are numerous references to olive oil. It is 
mentioned as an offering (larviticus 2, 1-14; 
Ecclesiasticus 9, 7). It also represented a 
sign of purity and benediction for the serene 
man. Olive oil was considered to be not 
only an essential element in the diet, but 
also an unguent that perfumed the body, 
fortified the limbs and soothed wounds. 

Catholicism has maintained traces of these 
symbolic gestures. They can definitely be 
linked to the therapeutic measures of 
antiquity, which were also used in oriental 
therapy, and were documented by the 
writings of Greek physicians. 

Olive oil is still used at baptism, to anoint the 
nesv bom: at confirmation, when the child is 
growing strong: and for extreme unction, 
when the person who is dying can be 
comfoned. In this last case, the oil is a link 
between the divine and the human, between 
earthly death and eternal life. Pouring oil 
upon the head means to augur joy, love and 
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peace: bur it is also a sign ot passage: birth w 
life or to another sphere. It is also the symbol 
of consc-cration for pric-sts and represents the 
investiture with divine light. For many ye-ars, 
when the Kings of France wished to be raised 
tt) the rank of sovereign, through consecration 
“Ix'stowing divine right", they were anointed 
while making reference to the “Holy Cdirism" 
t)f the Bible (Fatodus .?(), 22-23). In these 
ceremonies, the pa.s.sage from one condition 
to another .symbolized the additional 
responsibilitv' of the person in power who had 
to repre-sent C'uxl - who is justice and love. 

But the most representative symbol of oil 
has been the lamp. Olive oil became the 
source of light for most of the populations 
of the ancient Mediterranean: the lamp 
which irr;tdiated this light inspired sacred 
and non-s;icred texts in all countries. 

In both the Old aiul New I'estaments there 
are numerous references to the lamp, which 


is identified with wisdom: it enables one to 
enter the kingdom of God and to remain in 
the light (Matthew 23, 1-13). In the Old 
destament, the light from the candelabra of 
the seven lamps refers to the king and to the 
high prie.sts who must illuminate the 
populace and le;td it along the road to 
salvation. And ktstly, the light that burns 
close to the altar in the Catholic church 
represents the immense and reciprocal love 
between God and man (Mastrangelo, 1982). 

Reference to the lamp is also found in the 
Koran (XXIV, 33) and in the Kabylia. In 
those passages where links to the ancient 
traditions are strongest, reference to the lamp 
is to be found in all phases of the life of man: 

the Limp of birth-, when a child is born, 
the lamp is kept alight for .seven days, 
until the child is presented in the 
sanctuarc’. Fhe lamp .symbolizes the 



Photo 6. 

The Minojii palace 
at Knosso.s (CTcrc). 
Small clay amphoras 
tor olive oil and big 
anaphors tor the 
cereal consen'Jtion. 
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presence of the soul, newly incarnate, in 
the body; 

the Limp of marriage, when the bride 
arrives at the bridegroom’s house, the 
“wise woman” carries a lamp, which 
symbolizes fecundity; 

the lamp of ploughing-, on the day of 
ploughing, the woman accompanies her 
husband to the fields and brings a lamp, 
fruit, cereals and vegetables, which will 


be offered to the children. Also, in this 
case, the metaphor with fecundity is 
clear. This rite brings to mind, in a 
surprising manner, the ancient 
F.leusinian rituals; 

the Limp of death-, it is present in every 
“sanctuary", and lights the day of the 
pilgrim. This type of lamp is a symbol 
of one of the most widely used Muslim 
traditions, dating back into antiquity 
(Verdie, 1990). 



Photo 7. The Minoan palace 
31 Knossos (Crete). A fresco 
of an olive rree. 
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Conclusions 


The olive tree {Olni europaea L.) is a typical 
Mediterranean plant but the “when" and 
“why” it was first cultivated appear to have 
been lost in the mists ot anticiuity. 

Due to its longevity, the olive tree has 
accumulated a considerable history and has 
entered the myths, legends and religions ot 
the many civilizations that have developed 
in the Mediterranean basin. The widespread 
difiusion ol this plant and, consequently, 
the use ot its products (truits, oil, wood and 
leaves) .serve to emphasize the importance 
that this species has occupied in the 
economies ot many countries. 

rhe olive has been the subject ol study by 
many botanists and agronomists. I’hey have 
contributed to establishing a comprehensive 
understanding ot the species. In particular, 
they have collected data on ancestral forms 
which may explain the origins ot the plant, 
and intormation on the relationships which 
exist bervs'ecn the cultivated attd wild olive 
species. 

rhrough a bibliographic analysis ot the 
species Olea europaea I... it has been possible 
to synthesize, to .some extent, the numerous 
works and reterences which exist on the 
subject. A systematic arrangement ot the 
available data on the olive tree was theretore 
attempted, primarily concerning its 
classification, origins, difiusion and place in 
history. 

Due to the long history of the cultivation ot 
the plant, the amount ol intormation 
available on the subject is enormous and the 
results of this study have shown that, even 
today, after years of study and research, 
many authors do not agree on some 


interpretations of basic data. I he 
geographical origin ot the species and the 
taxoiutmic status of the subspecies satii>a 
and sylvestris Mc among these controversial 
topics awaiting a final resolution. 

rhe cultivated olive, O.europaea L. 
subsp.ji/r/tv/ llofim. et Link, is ot current 
importance due to its numerous commercial 
uses and its increasing environmental role in 
todav's world such as hydrogeology, 
establishment on marginal land, 
landscaping, etc. I bis plant therefttre 
continues to merit serious and 
comprehensive research by those countries 
that are involved in its cultivation. 
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Tables 


lablc I. 

Lift of genera in the family OUactae (19'*' century authors) 


l)c Candolle, 1883 

Dc Grully, and 


Viala, 1886 

Boariii 

Aryma 

CMonamhus 

Cemnthus 

Fontannia 

Chionantus 

Fonythia 

Dobent 

Fmxiiius 

Foutanrsia 

KelLiiui 

Fomtiem 

Ugustnim 

Fonythia 

l.inodmi 

Fntxinus 

Mayc/vii 

Hnpmlaea 

Myxopyrum 

Jasminum 

Naihusitt 

IJgustTum 

Noronhia 

Unociera 

NotrLifU 

Myxopyrum 

Olea 

Noronhia 

Osmanthus 

Notelaea 

PhiUymt 

OUa 

Pitvnia 

Osmanthus 

Stmofierma 

Phillyna 

Syringa 

Salt'aJora 

Tetrapilus 

Schrebrnt 

Visianiii 

Syringa 

n.8 number of genera 

n. 21 

n. 21 


Flahault, 1886 

Knoblauch, 1891 

Chionanthus 

Aryma 

Fontanesia 

Ceranthus 

Fomtirra 

Chionanthus 

Fonythia 

Dobera 

Fntxinus 

Fontanesia 

Hnprrrtaea 

Forrstiera 

Jasniinum 

Forsythia 

Ligustrum 

Fraxinus 

Mayrpra 

Jasminum 

Simodora 

Ligustrum 

Myxopynm 

Unociera 

Nathusia 

Myxopynim 

Noronhia 

Noronhia 

Notelaea 

NoteLtea 

Nyctanthes 

Olea 

Olea 

Osmanthus 

Osmanthus 

Phillyrea 

Phillyrea 

Salvadora 

Syringa 

Schrebera 

Tessarandnt 

Syringa 

n. 20 

n. 20 
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Table 2. 
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Lilt of genera in the family OUaceae (20*^ century autfaon) 






Bailey. 1964 

F.ngicr, 1964 

Hutchinson, 1969 

Cronquist, 1981 

Chionmithus 

Abfliopliyllum 

Bolivaria 

Chionanthus 

Fonumrsia 

Amorolea 

Forestiera 

Forestiera 

Fonylhiii 

ChioiMiithiis 

Fraxinus 

Forsythia 

Fmxinus 

Comoranthui 

Jasminum 

Fraxinus 

Jasminum 

Fomanesia 

Jasminum 

Hesperelaea 

Ujputrum 

Forestiera 

Syringa 

Jasminum 

Olea 

Forsythia 


ligustrum 

Osnuimhui 

Fmxinus 


Linoeiem 

Siphonosmamus 

Jasminum 


Noronhia 

Syringa 

Ligustrum 


Olea 


Unocirm 


Osmanthus 


Menodom 


Syringa 


Afyxopyrum 

Noronhia 

Olea 

Osmanthus 

FhiUyrra 

Piconia 

Schrrbera 


Tessarandm 


Siphonosmantus 

Syringa 



n.» number of genera 

n. 10 

n. 21 

n. 6 

n. 13 
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Table 3. 

Qassificadon of the hunily OUaceae (Gieuter et oL, 1989). 


Genus 

Species 

Synonyms 

Subspecies 

Fontannia Labill. 

Ephillyraeoitirs Ijibill. 



Forsythia Vahl. 

F.europaea licgcn ct Bald. 


Fraxinus 1.. 

F.angustifbUa Vahl. 

= F.angustifoUa 

*S\xh^Yt.pannomca Sod 
ct Simon 



» F.ausiralis (C jmb.) Gay 
• ? F.millelacuum C.Koch 




« F.numidica Dippcl 
■ Foxycarpa Willd. 

» F.oxyphyUa M.B. 

= F.oxypisylla 

subsp. angustifolia 
(Vahl) RFourn. 



• F.oxyphyUa 

suhsp.oxycarpa 
(Willd) P.Fourn. 



« F.oxyplyylla 

subsp.parvifolia 
(Ijm.) I’.Foum. 



« F.parvifolia l.am. 
a Frostrata Guss. 
a F.rotundifolia Miller 

subsp. an^stifoUa 
^uhsp.oxycarpa 
(Willd.) Franco. Rocha 



a F.rotundifolia 

sabsp.oxycarpa 
(Willd) PGrccn 
subsp.s^TMfd (Boiss.) Yali. 



~ F.rotundifolia 

subsp.rynitrvi (Boiss.) 
P.Circcn 



a F.syriaca (Boiss.) DLign. 



F.dimorpha 
Cosson ct Duricu 

- “ F.xantimxyloides 



F.exctlsior 1, 

a F.coriariifblia -Schcclc 

subsp. coriarii folia 
(Schcclc) E. Murray 
subsp.rwrcA/cr 


F.omus 1.. 

a F.argmtea lariscl. 
a F.ciUcica 1 .ingcsh 
a F.europaea I’ers. 

ssAeyt.ciUcica (lingcish.) Yali 



a F.omus 

subsp. rotundifoUa 
(Ten.) Nyman 



« F.rotundifiiUa Lam. 



F.palliuie 'X'ilmott 



jasminum L 

J.fruticans 1.. 
J. officinale L. 

a J.syriacum Boi<>.s.ct C'laill. 


Ugusrrum L. 

L.ovalifoUum Hassk. 
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Genus 

Species 

Synonyms 

Subspecies 


Lvulgare L 

B Lvulgare 

subsp. /W/rum 
(Miller) Fukarck 

OlcaL 

O.europaea L 

B O.europaea 

subsp. sativa 
(l.oudon) Arcangcii 



e O.europaea 

subsp. sylvestris 


Osmanihus Lour. 


Phillvm I.. 


O.inJica Burm. 
O.kprrrini Ban. 
ct Trabut 

O.nuiroccana Greuter 
ct Burdci 
O.decorus 
(Boiu. ct Balansa) 
Kasapligil 


P.angustifblia L 
P.latifalia L 


(Miller) Hcgi 

« O.oJiMrrcr Hoffm.ct Link 
- O.sariva HotTm. ct Link iubsp. oleaster 

(HofFm. ct Link) Negodi 

= O.sylvestris Miller 


O.salieifolia Barbero ct al. 
> O.Jecont Ektiu. ct Balansa 


• O.vilmoriniana Boiss 
ct Balansa 

= ProsmarinifoUa Miller 
= PangustifoUa 
= PangustifoUa 


Syringa L. 


^yulgarisL. 


= P.buxijblia (Alton) Link 
= Pcordifolia Sennen 

• P.ilkijolia Willd. 

= Plaevis (Alton) Willd. 

• PLuifoUa 
s PLttifoUa 

= PUgustrifolia L 
» Pmedia L. 

B PmedianifbUa 
» PobUqua (Alton) Willd 
■ P.spinosa Miller 
» Pstrieta Bcrtol. 

» P.virgata Willd. 


subsp. Litifolia (L) Maire 
subsp. media (L) 

Bon. ct Layens 


subsp. meditt (L.) I’.Foum. 
subsp. orientalis Sebastian 


subsp. caballeroi Sennen 
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Table 4. 


List of genera in the family Oleaceaeas cited by several authors (1883-1981). 


(De C.andollc, 1883: Flahault, 1886; He 1964: Hutchinson. I969:Tuiin ri aL 
Grully, Viala, 1886; Knoblauch, 1891; 1972; Zinghcri, 1976; Cronquist, 1981; 

Fiori, 1923-1929; Bailey. 1964; F.ngler, I’ignacti, 1982; Several Authors, 1981). 


Ahfliopfrfllum 

Forsythia 

Myxopyrum 

Salvadora 

Arynia 

Fntxinus 

Nmhmm 

Schrebrru 

Boitria 

Gymnrlata 

Noronhia 

Siphonosnumtui 

Amarolea 

Hatuianthm 

NoUeanthus 

Sierrodrrma 

Ceranthus 

Hesprrrlaea 

Nolekra 

Syringa 

Chionanthus 

Jasminum 

Nyaamlm 

Tfssarandm 

Comontnthus 

Ugustrum 

Olea 

Tetmpilus 

Dohera 

iJrtociera 

Osmamhus 

Visiania 

Fomanesia 

Mayepca 

PhiUyrra 


Fomticra 

Moiodora 

Piconia 



n.= numlicr of genera » 38 
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Table 5. 

Clauificadon of the genus OUm (De Candolle, 1884). ^ 


Genus 

Species 

Spioiiyms 

Subspecies 

Oita 1.. 

I (lymneltat Kndl. 
(without corolla, 
hypogeal stamens) 


O.apelaLi Vahl. 


1 1 Huelaea DC. 

1. Panicles, raceme 

O.acuminata Wall. 


(corolla and margin 
quadritid. stamens 

or axillary corymb 

O.attenuata Wall. 


at the ha.se 
the corolla) 

Hermaphrodite 

O.chrysophylla Lam. 



rtowers 

O.cuspidata Wall. 
O.dentatii Wall. 




O.euwpaea I.. 
O.floribundts Benth. 
O.foveoLua E.Mcy. 
O.glandulifent Wall. 
O.longifolia Moluch. 
O.obtusijhlia lam. 

O. oleaster DC. 




O.roxburghiana Rtwm et 
Schultes 




O.salicifolia Wall. 
O.uitiva Hortm. et Link 
O.t>errucosa Link 



Dioecious flowers 

O.americana L. 



(through abortion) 

O.dioica Roxb. 

O. wightiana Wall. 



2. Terminal panicles 

O.capemis L. 
O.compacta Wall. 
O.concolor E.Mey. 
O. exasperata Jacq. 
O.heyneaua Wall. 
O.humilis Eckl. 
O.lancea lam. 




O.lauri folia l^m. 
O.lindUyi Wall. 
O.maritima Wall. 




O.microcarpa Wright 
O.ni^a Laisel 
O.paniculata R. Hr. 
O.paudflom Wall. 
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Table 6. 

Classification of the genus Oilro (Knoblauch, 1891). 


Sfclioii 

Species Subspecies 

1 . Gymnelaea Kndl. 

O.apetala Vahl. 

2. F.uelura DC'. 

O.capemis 1.. 

O.chrysopljylLi Lam. 

O.cuspieLua Wall. 

O.dioica Roxb. 

O.europaea 1.. sativa ? DC'. 

oleaster} DC^ 

O.exasperata Jacq. 

O.glandulifera Wall. 

O.Lmcea Lam. 

O.laurifolia Ijm. 

O.pariiailata R.Br. 

O.polygania Wrigth 
O.i’errttcosa [.ink 
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Tabic 7. 


Geographic discribuiion of the 

species of the genus OUa (Ciferri, 1942). 

Area 

Species 

Distribution 

AfrO'Mcciitcrrancjn Area 

O.chrysophyUa Ijm. 

(centred on the 


O.exceha Alton 

mountain regions of 


O.guineensis Hutch, ct Smith 

western Africa. 


O.hochstmeri Bak. 

reaching as iar South 


O.kilimandscharica Knobl. 
O.laperrini Batt. ct Trab. 
O.laurijolia Ijm. 
O.MuisoUnii Chiov. 
O.schUebenii Knobl. 
O.somaliemis Baker 
O.suhtrinervata Kiov. 

as Tanzania) 

Indochina-Malaysia 

O.cmpidata Wall. 

(includes Asia and 
probably the northern 
pan of Australia) 

Natal-Madagascar 

O.capemis L. 

(includes southern 


O.cancobr K.Mey. 

Africa, the Mauritian 


O.enervemis Harv. 

and Mascarene 


O.exaspemta Jacq. 
O.foiieolasa F..Mcy. 

0. macrocarpa Wrigth 
O.pegleri Wrigth 
O. verrucosa Link 
O.woodiana Knobl. 

islands) 
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Tabic 8. 


Classification of the species of the genus Olea {Index Kewensis, 1895-1996). 


Species 

Subspecies 

Synonyms 

O.aewm/Ww Wall. (1885) 



0.ambrrnsis Itrricr (1941-1 950) 



O.americana L (1885) 


O.laeta Salihb. ( 1 885) 


(laprldLiVM. (1885) 

O.arbomi (.odd. (1885) 

O.ardisioidn King ci ( iambic ( 1 906- 1910) 

O.attenuata Wall. ( 1 885) 

O.auchfri l'.hrcnd. (1956-1960) 

O. boumei Hyson (1911-1915) 

O.brrvipa Cihia ( 1 956- 1 ‘)60) 

O.capensii L ( 1 885) O.buxifolia Miller ( 1 885) 

O.caainifolia (1885) 

O.capftiiis L subsp. hochstrneri 

(Backer) 1. Friis ct I’.S. 

Green (1985-1990) 


O.capMLtta Ridley (I‘)06-1910) 

O.caiuiililinba Chia ( 1 956- 1 960) 

O.chimanimitni Kupicha (1976-1980) 

O.chrysophylLt (1885) O.frrrupnra Won. (1885) 

0.foTO/>i7<7<r Wall. (1921-1925) 

O.eonro/or K.Mcy. (1885) 

O.conLuuLiia Li (1941-1 950) 

O.cunniiiglktmii Hook. ( 1 885) 

O.cuspidata Wall. ( 1 885) O.iuiaiica l>csf. (1885) 

O.ferruginea Roylc (1885) 

O.demiflom Li (1941-1 950) 

o.dfntata Wall. (1885) U.salirifolia Wall. ( 1 885) 

O.dioica Roxb. (1885) O.hryneanti Wall. ( 1 885) 

O.niaLibariia Kosiel ? ( 1 885) 
O.wigInianamW. (1885) 

O.F.ndlidteri^r.MwcW. (1885) 

O.enm’ii Harv. (1906-1910) 

O.rumpaea L. ( 1 885) O.atba 1 jm.( 1 885) 

O.amygdalina Gou3n (1885) 
O.anpdou) Ciouan (1885) 
O.angustifiitia Rafin. (1885) 
O.argrntala Clem. (1885) 
(Xarotemis Clem. ( 1 885) 
O.atrorubfm Oovan (1885) 
O.buxifolm Sieud. (1885) 
O.cajftaiut Fctagn. (1885) 
O.communis SxeuA. (1885) 
O.cntniomorpJki Gauin (1885) 
(Xdub u tkrllcncrtc ( 1 985- 1 9*)0) 


6l 
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Specifs Subtpecirs Synonyms 


O.ferruginea (1885) 

O.gtiWiii Miller (1885) 

O.ltyspalrmis ( 'Icm.. ex Steud. (1885) 
O.hyspanica Miller (1885) 
O.iancifolia Mocnchl 1 885) 
O.longifolia Sicud.( 1 885) 

O.ohlitjua Steud. ( 1 885) 

O.oblonga Ctaunn (1885) 

O.odoniM Ror.ier (1895) 
O.offidnarum Crantt (1885) 
O.oleaster Hodm. ei Link (1885) 
O.pallida S.ilish.l 1 885) 
O.polymorphu Riuu (1885) 
O.praecox C iuuan (1885) 

O.racfmosa Gouan ( 1 885) 

O.regia Rozier, ex Roen (1885) 
O.satit'a Gaierau ( 1 966- 1970) 
O.uuU'a Hoffm. et Link (1885) 
O.sphaerica Vioyan (1885) 
O.sylivstris Miller (1885) 

0.iwnVj;<r/rf Gouan (1885) 
O.tvrrucosa Rafin.( 1 885) 
O.viriduLtQauin (1885) 


O.europaeti L. 

suhsp. ajricamt 
(Miller) P.S. Green 
(1976-1980) 

O.furopiifil 1. 

suhsp. cerasifonnis 


(Webb.et Berth) 


Kunkelesunding 


(1971-1975) 

0.swuy)»7itr</Jacq. (1885) 

O.fiLibelLi Herb.Bank-s, ex lawe (1885) 

O.floribunda Benth. (1885) 


O.fragriins C.RUiunbcrg ( 1 9.56- 1 940) 


Q.ftnvolata E.Mey. (1885) 


O.jfdwWWCB.oiarke (1885) 


O.gLmdulifem Desf. Gat. (1885) 

O.gLtndulosa I3G. (1885) 


O.graciliflom Koord. et Valet. (1901-1905) 
O.grandiflora \)Ktll. (1921-1925) 
O.gunngxicnsis B.M..Miao (1981-1985) 

O. Hutch. Et .Smith (1931-1935) 
O.hainanensb Li (1941-1 950) 
O.heyncanamW. (1921-1925) 
O.hochstetteri Raker (1901-1 905) 
O.humilisVxVl. (1885) 

O.indica Burm. (1966-1970) 
O.kilimandscharica Knobl. (1931-1935) 
O.Lsevis Stokes ( 1 885) 
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Species Subspecies 

Sytwnyfus 

O.Lmcea Ijm. (ISSS) 

O.escasperata Willd. (1885) 

O.LsnceoLsta HooL (1885) 

O.Lsperrini Battand. ct Trab. (1911-1915) 

O.LsurifoHa Lam. (1885) 

O. intermedia Tausch (1895) 
O.undulata ] kc[. (1885) 

O.Lsxiflom Li (1941-1950) 

0.//W/«7/ Wall. (1921-1925) 
O.lisieriana Sim., ex Lister (1906-1910) 
O.torrntii Hochst. (1885) 

O. mackenii Harv. ( 1 906- 1910) 

0. macrocarpa Wrigth ( 1 906- 1910) 
O.macTophyUa Baker (1885) 

O.macrophyUaGa^ep. (1931-1935) 

O. Cagnepainii Knobl. (1931-1 935) 

O. moilagascariensis Boiv. (1941- 1950) 
O. maritima Wall. ( 1 886- 1 895) 

O.Javanica Knoh\. (1886-1895) 

O.maritima Wall. ( 1 885) 

O.depaupemta Stcud. (1885) 

O.maroccasus Greuter et Burdet 
(1985-1990) 

O. micTocarpa Vahl (1885) 

O.rigida Hort. Cels, ex Stcud. (1885) 

O.montana Hook. (1885) 

O. motiticola GamJogcr (1916-1 920) 
O.Mussolimi Chiov. (1936-1940) 
O.wyr/y/o/w Wall. (1885) 

O. nmifolia Li ( 1 94 1 - 1 950) 

O.nigra Loiscl. (1885) 
O.obLmceolata Craib (1916-1 920) 
Baker (1885) 

O.obtusifolia Lam. (1885) 

O.ceniua Vahl (1885) 

O. 0 valisW\c\. (1885) 
O.paku'tsnesis Kiew (1993) 
O.paniculata R.Br. (1885) 
O.panictilata Roxb. (1931-1935) 
O.parviUmba Merr.ct Chun(1992) 
O.pauciflom Wall. ( 1 92 1 - 1 925) 
Wrighi (1906-1910) 
O.penangiana Ridley (1916-1 920) 
O.perrieri Cheval. (1941-1 950) 
O.Pervilleana Knobl.( 1931 -1935) 


O.platycarpa King ct Gamble 
(1906-1910) 


O.polygasna Wight (1885) 

O.Gardneri'i'hw. (1885) 

O.puberuLs Ridley (1911-1915) 

O.rosea Kraib ex Hossens (191 1-1915) 


O.salicifbUa M.Barbero (1985-1990) 
O.salicifolia Wall (1921-1925) 
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Species 


Subspecies Systossysm 


O.Schimperi Ganiitigcr ( 1 9 1 6- 1 920) 
O.schliebenii Knubl.( 1931-1935) 
O.sinensis Hon. Ex 1 jvalldc 
(1921-1925) 

O.somaliensis Baker (1901-1905) 
O.suhtrinervau Chiov. ( 1 936- 1940) 
O.tetmyonocLsda Chia (1956-1960) 


0. Thozetii Panch.ct Scbcri (1885) 

O.gLsndubsa I’anch.( 1911-1915) 

O.tsoongii Mcrr. (1995) 

(Xtrrrucosa Link ( ! 885) 

O.afiinma Miller ( 1 885) 
O.europaea'Yhunh. (1885) 
O.fiw/7/j Burch. (1885) 


O.vitiensisSem. (1885) 
O.welwitschii Gilg ct Schell. 
(1911-1915) 


O. Wightiarm Wall. ( 1 92 1 - 1 925) 
O.Woodiuna Knobl. (1886-1895) 
O.yurnminrsuis Hand.( 1 936- 1 940) 
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Geographic distribution of the species of the genus Olea (Caniso, 1883). 


afric;a 

O.capetuis I.. 

O.concolor E.Me)’. 

O.chrysophylta Lam. 

O.ruropata L. 

O.exaspemta Willd. 

O.foveoLua E.Mcy. 

O.humilis Eckl. 

O.lancra lam. 

O.Uurifolia lam. 

O.abtusifolia lam. 

O. verrucosa Link 

O.vrmicosa var. bnichybenys DC. 

.AMERICA 

O.americana L. 

O.ruropaea L. 

O.floribundd Bcnth. 

ASIA 

O.acuminata Wall, (lungilolia) 
O.acuminata Wall. 

O.attenuitta Wall. 

O.compacta Wall. 

O.aispiiLita Wall. 

O.dentatii Wall. 

O.dioia Roxb. 

O.dioica var. wiglstiaiut Wall. 
O.ruropaea L. 

O.glandulifem Wall. 

O.hrynrana Wall. 

O.lindleyi '^o\\. 

O.maritinut Wall. 

O.microcarpa Wall. 

O.paudflora Wall. 

O.roxburgbiana Rocm. ct .Schultes 
O.salicifolia Wall. 

EUROPE 

O.ruropaea L. 


Cape nl'Citxid Hope (Tabular! mountain) 
Cape ol Good Hope (on the mountains) 
Abyssinia, Reunion islands 
F.gypt, Tunisia. Algeria, Morocco, Canaries 
Cape of Chxxl Hope (on the clayey hills) 
C3ape of Good Hope (in the woods) 

Cape of Good Hope (on the dunes) 
Mauritius and Reunion islands 
Abyssinia 

Madagascar and Mauritius islands 

(ape of Good Hope (Tabulari mountain) 

Cajie of Good Hope (MtK)y|jlats mountains) 

North America 
(Central America 


Sirmore and Kamaen prorinces. East India 
Nepal, North India 
Burma (near Martaban) 

Sirmore and Kamaen pitwinces. East India 
Afghanistan and East India 
Burma (near Amherst) 

Bengal (Sylhet province) 

Bengal (Sylhet province) 

Asia minor. North Syria, Kurdistan, North Iran. 
South Caspian sea, South-East Arabia 
Nepal, North India 
East coast of India 
Bengal (Sylhet province) 

Malacca islands 
Viet Nam 

Penang island (Malacca Strait) 

East coast of India 
Bengal (Sylhet province) 

Mediterranean sea (coastal areas) 


OCF-ANIA 

O.aprtala Wall. New Zealand 

O.ruropaea L. South Australia and Java 

O.paniailata Roxb. Australia 



Table 10. 


Geographic liia 


ttiinpaeaL. (Gri a eboch in: DeGniHjrerdtlSM)., 


V. ■ > 


1 

Division 

Azores. (].iturv und Madeira islands 

II 

[division 

Ailaniic-Meiliierrancan; llserian peninsula, France. Italy, Turkey, 
Ciieecc, soutbcrn part of the Black Sea, coasts of Anatolia, Syria, 
F.ppt and Algeria. 

III 

Division 

.Snuth-ca.st A.sia, limited to the North of the Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sea and South of the Himalayas. 

IV 

[division 

Sahara and North of the Sahara. 


Table 11. 


Moiphn fcnlnginl ftmifiration of Otoe mnjpM* ottiM 

L. (Bievigliefi ud Gfcni, 1942). 

Species 

Subspecies 

Variety 

Olea europaea L. 

euromediterranea 

iativa scries 



oleaster scries 


biperriui 

eytmaica 



maimma 


cuspidata 

typica 

Table 12. 

Morpho- agronomic 

characteristics of the wild olive (C^aruso, 1883; Morettini, 1959). 



Division I 

Oleaster 

Ciroup 1 

ryjrical svild plant with small drupes that arc 
not very sucaiicnt. shrub or tree 3-5 m high. 


Division II 

Olivastro 

Ciroup II 

Obtained from the seed of cultivated olives. 





With medium-sized drupes that arc not very 
succulent. 




Ciroup III 

“Me/./jni’’ olives, with less “rustic" and more 
succulent drupes. 




Ciroup IV' 

“Frantoiani"; cultivated olives with 
medium-sized drupes that arc very succulent 
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Tabic 13. 


(Chronology of archaeological discoveries and hislorical records illustrating the probable diffusion 
of the olive tree. 


Unknown 
lOOOO-SOIM) BC 

t)000 BC 
3700-3300 BC 
3300 BC 
3000 BC 
3000-1300 BC 
XXl-XV centuries BC 
XVl-XV centuries BC 
XVI-V'l centuries BC 
XV century B(C 
XJV-Xll centuries BC 
XIV-Xll centuries BC 
VIIl-VII centuries BC 
VII- VI centuries BC 
11-111 centuries AD 
VII century AD 

000 AD 

1556 AD 
1560 AD 
1697 AD 
1769 AD 
XX century AD 


“Iranoturaniana” region (Middle-East) 

Paleolithic or Neolithic Age; archaeological discovery 
of wild olive tree remains: Cyprus 
Caucasus, Iran 
Palestine 

Island of Crete, Greece 
Syria 

Cyclades Islands, Lebanon: archaeological discovery of seeds at Biblos 
Anatolia, Egypt 

Cyprus (Phoenicians) and islands of Asia ,Minor 
Islands of the Aegean (Phoenicians, Greeks) 

Syria, Palestine, Anatolia 
Greece (Attica, rhcs.saly, Epirus) 

Libya, Lunisia (PhtKiiicians) 

Libya (Greeks) 

Italy (pre- Roman era) 

Rapid des'elopment of the olive tree in Italy 
Sicily, Campania, laizio (Sabina), Marche, Veneto, 
l-riuli Venezia Giulia, Liguria, Istria 

Prance ((jaul: Marseille, Valley of the Rhone) Iberian Peninsula 
(Phoenicians, Romans, ,3rabs) 

Argentina 

Peru, ('hile, Antilles, Panama, Brazil 

Mexico 

C^ifornia 

Australia, New Zealand, Japan, South Africa, India, Pakisian,etc. 
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Table 14. 


Lisi of names used for the cultivated olive tree [O.ruropaea I.. subsp. saliva HolTm. ct Link) in 
various languages and countries. 


Name 

l..anguagc and/or Country 

■" 

Reference 

ACEITUNO 

(Spanish) Spain 

Coutance, 1877 

ALF-VABAGMS 

(Gothic Germany 

Caruso. 1883 

AIXYWU KALNA 

Lithuania 

Caruso. 1883 

A1.1.YW0 MEDIS 

Uihuania 

Caruso, 1883 

AMU 

Algeria 

Amamou, 1988 

AUl.lVA 

Italy 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

AZEMMOUR 

Algeria 

Verdier. 1909 

AZEMMUR 

(Berber) Sahara 

Cjmps-Fabrcr, 1953 

AZEMOUR 

Algeria 

Amamou, 1988 

BERRl 

Morocco 

lst.lnt.Agr.Cong. 1 939 

CHEJERET ZITOUN 

Morocco 

Amamou, 1988 

CHJAR Fy^-ZITOUN 

(Arabic) 

Amamou. 1988 

CRAAN OLA 

(Celtic) Ireland 

Caruso, 1883 

IMRAKHAT ZI TOUN 

(Persian) 

Amamou, 1988 

DRZEWO OLIWNE 

Poland 

Caruso, 1883 

F.UIA 

(Ancient Gtrek) Greece 

Dc Candolle, 1 883 

ELAIWA 

(Mycenaean-Grrek) Crete 


elebEam 

(Angb-Sascon) England 

Caruso, 1883 

E1.L\ 

Greece (Modem Greek) 

Caruso, 1883 

eljes KOHICS 

Latvian 

Caruso, 1883 

JATT 

(Marathi) India 

Caruso, 1883 

JATTAN 

(Gujetati) India 

Caruso, 1883 

JATTUN 

(Bengalese) India 

Caruso, 1883 

JAITUNA 

(Sanskrit) India 

Caruso, 1883 

jalpAi 

(Hindi) India 

Caruso, 1883 

LIVA 

Italy 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

MA-SLICINA 

Russia 

Caruso, 1883 

MASLINA 

(Otd-Sbvonic, Sbvic) Bulgaria. Serbia 

Caruso, 1883 

MA.S1.INA 

Russia 

Caruso, 1883 

MASLINICA 

(Old-Sbivnic, Sbvic) 

Caruso, 1883 

MASLINU 

(VPalbcchian) Romania 

Caruso, 1883 

oelbaum 

Germany 

Caruso, 1883 

OLAJFA 

Flungary 

Caru.so, 1883 

OLBAUM 

Germany 

Caruso, 1883 

OLBOUM 

(Old German) Germany 

Caruso, 1883 

OLFA 

(Latin) 


OLFA EUROPAEA SATIVA 

(lattin) 

Unnacits, 1764 

olevEzen 

(Breton) France 

Caruso, 1883 

OLEWYODEN 

(\DFAA) Wales 

Caruso, 1883 

OLIA 

Italy 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

01.1 BOUM 

(Old German) Germany 

Caruso, 1883 

OLIE-TROE 

Denmark 

Caruso, 1883 
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Name 

Language and/or C'ountr}' 

Reference 

Ol.lJFBOOM 

Netherlands 

Caruso, 188.^ 

OLIV-MARAM 

(Tamil) India, Sri latniu 

Ciaruso, 188.? 

OLIVA 

(Latin) 


OLIVAO 

(Batt/uf) Spain 

Caruso, 188.? 

OI.IVAIRK 

(Ancient languages of North E^urope) 

(iaruso. 1883 

OI.IVE TREE 

(English) 

Ciaruso. 188.? 

OLIVEBAUM 

( German) 

Benigni et al, 1962 

OLIVEIRA 

Portugal, Spain 

Coutance, 1877 

OLIVENBAUM 

Germany 

Caruso. 1883 

OLIVER 

(Latin, French) France, Swiracrland 

Caruso, 1883: 
Benigni et aL, 1962 

OLIVERA 

(Spanish) Spain 

Ciaruso, 1883 

OLIVIER 

(French) France 

Caru,so, 1883 

OLIVIER CULTIve 

(French) France 

Coutance, 1877 

OLIVIO 

Spain 

De Candolle, 1 883 

OUVIPUU 

Finian 

Caruso, 188.? 

OLlVKOVOIE DIEREVO 

Russia 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

OUVO 

(Italian) Italy 

Oruso. 1883 

OUVUS 

(Greek) Circece 


OIJWA 

Bohemia, Poland, Slovakia 

Caruso, 1883 

OLJE-TRAD 

Sweden 

Ciaruso, 1883 

OI.JO MUORA 

l,apland 

Ciaruso, 1883 

Oljypuu 

Finland 

Caruso, 1883 

OLI.IMAE 

Faithonia 

Caruso, 1883 

OULIKA 

(Serbian) .Serbia 

Amamou,1988 

OULIO 

France 

Amamou, 1 988 

pumEr DOLIVAS 

.Switzerland 

Ciaruso, 1883 

RAMOLIVA 

Italy 

Benigni et al, 1962 

SAIT 

(Semitic, Hebrew) Israel 

Coutance, 1877; 
I?e Candolle 1883 

SEITUN 

( Touranienne),\JV.tMnc, Iran, Turkey 

De Candolle. 1883 

SJETUN 

(Arabid 

De Candolle. 1883 

LAHAriMr 

Algeria 

Amamou, 1988 

TAMAHINET 

( Tuareg .Sahara 

De Ciandolle, 1883 

TAS 

(HerbeA .Sahara 

De C jndollc, 1 883 

TASETEHA 

(Berber) Sahara 

De (’.andolle. 1883 

TAT 

( Old Egyptian) Flgypt 

I3c Candolle, 1 883 

TAZ 

(Berber) Sahara 

De Ciandolle, 1883 

TAZEMMOURT 

(Berber) Sahara 

De Candolle, 1883 

TERMITE 

Italy 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

TE^ELTA 

Algeria 

Amamou, 1988 

TUSUTU AGMUIj\N 

(Mortgolian) Mongolia 

C jruso, 1883 

UEIVE 

Italy 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

UIVO 

Italy 

Benigni et aL, I%2 

ULI 

(Albanian) Albania 

(iaruso. 188.? 

ULIJKA 

(Serbian) Serbia 

Caruso. 188,? 

UUVA-CETTU 

( lelinghiani) India 

Caruso, 1883 
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Name 

language and/or C'oumry 

Reference 

UI.IVO 

Uulian) Italy 

Caruso, 1883 

ULl.l 

{Albanian) Albania 

Amamou, 1988 

Ul.I.IRI 

{Albanian) Albania 


Ul.U 

Semitic 

Bosi. 1994 

ULUSUN MOO 

(Mangrse) Manchuria 

Caruso. 1883 

UPON UNDUS 

{Daiacco) Borneo 

Caruso. 1883 

WOllJOWNJA 

( Vendico) Serbia 

Caruso. 1883 

Y(1U CAN |j\ 

Cihina 


ZAIT 

{Hebrew. Semitic) Israel. Iran 

Carutance. 1877 

iCMTHO 

Syria 

Caruso. 1883 

ZAirUM 

{Arabic) 

Caruso. 1883 

ZAITUN 

{Arabid. {Hindi) India 

Caruso. 1883 

ZAVn 

{Hebrew) 

Amamou. 1988 

ZAvr 

Ethiopia 

Caruso. 1883 

ZAriH 

{Hebrew) Israel 

Caruso, 1883 

ZEI'IAN 

Java. Malaysia. New Cuinca 

Caruso. 1883 

zeitOn 

{Arabic), Turkey 

Dc Candolle. 1883 

zeitOn achadji 

( Turkisb), Turkey 

Amamou, 1 988 

ZEMMOUR 

{Berber) Sahara 

Candolle. 1883 

ZERHOUN 

MortKCo 

Anonym 

ZERIUM 

( Turkish), Turkey 


zErA 

{Chaldean) Iran. Iraq 

Caruso, 1883 

ZEim 

Cieorgia - Russia 

Caruso. 1883 

ZE\TiN ac:ac;i 

( Turkish) Turkey 


ZFTIX^UNE 

{Arabic) 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

ZITOUN 

Algeria. Libya, Morocco, Tunisia 

I)e Candolle. 1883 

ZHdUNA 

Tunisia 

Amamou. 1 988 
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Table 15. 

List of names used for the wild olive tree (Olea europaea L. nibsp. sylvestris Miller) in 
\-arious languages and countries. 


Name 

Language and/or C'ounlrs' 

Reference 

ACHBUCHK 

Portugal, Spain 

Caruso, 1 883; 

Souza da Camara, 1 905 

AC.HRltSI.IKS 

Turkey 

laicaze, 1909 

AGRIDDU 

Italy 

Benigni ct aL, 1962 

AGRIF.IjXJA 

Greece 

Tavanti, 1819; 
Morettini, 1950 

ALEO 

Algeria 

Camps-Tabrer, 1953 

AZEBUCME 

Spain 

Coutance, 1877; 
Dc C'jndolle, 1883; 

AZEMMUR 

Mortxco 

(Jamps-Tabter, 1953 

AZEYSTUNO 

Spain 

Tavanti, 1819 

BORDE 

Spain 

Patac rt aL, 1954 

BOROIZO 

Spain 

Ruby, 1913 

BRAVA 

Portugal 

Souza da Camara, 1 905 

DELICE 

Turkey 


KOTINOS 

Greece 

Tavanti, 1819 

OIjAY-FA 

Hungary 

Tavanti, 1819 

Ol.FlA EUROPAEA SYLVES TRIS 

[Latin) 

Linnaeus, 1764; 

Dc Candolle, 1883 

OLEASTER 

(Latin) 

Dc Candolle, 1883; 
Morettini, 1950 

oi.e:a.stro 

(Italian) Italy 

Tavanti, 1819; 
Morettini, 1950 

OLIJF-BOOM 

Belgium 

Tavanti, 1819 

OLIVA.STRO 

(Italian) Italy 

Tavanti, 1819; Souza da 
Camara 1905; 
Morettini, 1950 

OLIVE-TREE 

(English) 

Tavanti, 1819 

OLIVEIRA 

Portugal 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

OLIVEIRA BR.AVA 

Portugal 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

OLIVERA BARDA 

(Catalan) Spain 

Morettini, 1950 

tILlVERA BORDA 

( Catalan) Spain 

Caruso, 1883 

OLIVIEN 

Germany 

Tavanti, 1819 

OLIVIER SALA'AGE 

(Frmth) Trance 

Coutance, 1 877; Ruby, 1917 

OLIVO SELVAFICO 

(Italian) Italy 

.Souza da Camara 1905; 
Morettini, 1950 

OLIVO Sll.VESFRE 

Spain 

Ruby, 1913 

OLIASFRE 

Portugal 

Souza da Camara, 1 905 

01.LASFRU 

Italy 

Benigni et aL, 1962 

OUILIASTRE 

Trance 

Ruby. 1917 

OULIVIE f£ 

France 

Ruby, 1913, 1917 

POGNORIS 

Trance 

Benigni et aL, 1962 
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Name 

language and/or (.ountr)’ 

Reference 

TAlCHET 

Algeria 

Amamou. I‘)88 

TAS 

(Bfrber) Sahara 

De C:andolle. 1883 

TASEl-IASSET 

Algeria 

Amamou, 1988 

TAT 

( OU Egyptian) Egjpr 

De Candolle, 1883 

TAZ 

{Bfrber) Sahara 

De Candolle, 1883 

TAZEBBCIUrr 

{Berbfi) Sahara 

De C'andolle, 1883 

TAZEBUJT 

(Brrbfr) Sahara 

IX- ( jndolle, 1883 

TESEITHA 

(Bfrbft) Sahara 

De ( iandolle, 1 883 

Zj\c; ET I ER 

labya 

Bcnigni tt al.. 1962 

ZjMBOUCH 

Tunisia 

Campbell, 1912 

z^n 

Iran 

Caruso, 1883 

Zj\rmo 

Syria 

(iarust), 1883 

ZAMBW'.EIRO 

I’oriugal 

Qtutance, 1877 

Z^MBUJEIRO 

Portugal 

Sou/a da C'amara, 1903 

Zj\MBUJO 

Portugal 

.Soura da Camara, 1 905 

ZJtMBUl.HO 

Portugal 

Souza da Camara, 1 ‘H)S 

ZAVr 

Ethiopia 

Caruso. 1883 

ZJWIH 

(Hebrrw) Israel 

Caruso, 1883 

ZEBBOUJ 

(Brrbft) Sahara, Algeria. MonKco 

IX Candolle. 1883 

ZEBBOUZ 

Tunisia 

Campbell, 1912 

zebbOg 

(Amb/e) 

Benigni et aL, 1%2 

ZEBBUZ 

Algeria, l.ibsa. Morocco 

Camps-Eabrer. 1953 

ZEBOUOJ 

Algeria 

Verdier. 1909 

ZEBOUZ 

Tunisia 

IX-grully, 1907 

ZEMBOUIKiE 

Algeria 

Coutance, 1877 

ZENBOUnjE 

Algeria 

De Candolle. 1883 

ZElA 

(Chaldean) Iran, Iraq 

Caruso, 1883 

ZErriN RENGINDE 

( Turkish) Turkey 
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Tabic 16. 

Li«t of names used (or olive oil in various languages and countries. 


Name 

Language and/or Country Reference 

ACEITF. 

F.UUON 

ELAIVC'ON 

f:i.f:ivana 

GAN Ij\ you 

muii.f: 

l^DHI 

MASI.O 

Ol.HO 

OLEUM 

OLIO 

OLIUM 

OLIVE OIL 

olivenOl 

OI.IVUM 

RAUGHAN I ZAIT 

ROUGUAN-E ZF.ITUN 

SEIF 

TOSUN 

T/.P.IH 

/j\rr 

ZAvr 

ZAVFH 

ZAVFO 

ZEIT 

zEtA 

ZEYTINAGI 

zn 

(Spanish) Spain Caiuiancc, 1877 

(Ancirnl Gsrek) Greece 

(Mycrstafan-Cirrrk) C^rete 

(£trusian) Italy Forni. 1990 

China 

(French) France 
(Greek) tlrcecx 

(SLifonie) Caraso, 1 883 

(Portuguese) Kmugal 

Latin 

(Italian) Italy 

lattin 

(English) 

Germany 

Lttin 

Iran Caruso. 1883 

Iran 

(Arabic. Hehreu) (^utance, 1877 

Mongolia Caru.so. 1883 

Armenia, India Caruso, 1883 

Iran Cjruso. 1883 

(Arabic) Caruso, 1883 

(Hebrew) Cjruso, 188.3 

Syria Caruso, 1 883 

(Arabic. Hebrew) 13c Candolle. 1 883 

( Chaldeatt) Caruso, 1883 

( Turkish) Turkey 

Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia Omps-Fahrer, 1953 
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Table 17. 

list of names used for the olive fhiit in vri o BS IngB^get countries. 

Name [.anguage and/or C'ountry Reference 


ACEIIUNA 

ELAIA 

EIjMWA 

ELIA 

MIVAH-E ZEITUN 
OLFj\ 

OLIVA 

OLIVA 

OLIVE 

OLIVERA 

ZEYTIN 


(Spanish) Spain 

(Ancient Greek) Citcccc 

(Mycenaean-Greek) Crete 

(Greek) Greece 

Iran 

(Latin) 

(Latin) 

(Italian) Italy 
(French) France 
(Spanish) Spain 
( Turkish) Turkey 
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Today the olive is grown in areas with a Mediterranean climate and is, in many case 
of interest in countries that do not have strong economies and whose scientific 
aaivity and influence is thus limited. As a result, despite the faa that the plant ha! 
been the object of studies over millennia, there are still many aspects of its 
development that have not been sufficiently explored, and these include the 
distribution of the species and its taxonomy. This document presents a focused 
review of such topics in order to provide a foundation for those who may wish to 
contribute further to the generation of knowledge about this plant. 







